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INTRODUCTION 



The topic of state-level coordination 
and governance of higher education is of 
considerable interest across the coun- 
try* Governors and state legislatures 
are interested because of their respon- 
sibilities for funding and for providing 
overall direction to higher education, 
particularly in the public sector. 
Existing state-level bodies for coordin- 
ation and governance and their profes- 
sional staffs are interested because of 
the opportunities available to them for 
contribution to rational and coordinated 
development of higher education. Execu- 
tive officers, middle management staff, 
faculty, and even students of the 
colleges and universities are interested 
because of the varied ways in which 
state-level coordination and governance 
impacts the choices available to their 
institutions and in their academic and 
professional lives. Scholars of higher 
education, management, and political 
science are interested because of the 
provocative and practical questions 
raised by the topic. Finally, regional 
and national professional organizations 
serving one or more of these groups are 
interested for parallel reasons and for 
the potential they have for contribution 
and influence on the topic. 

The study reported here was stimu- 
lated by a proposal to change the form 
of state-level coordination and gover- 
nance of higher education in Missouri. 

In November, 1971, the State Reorgan- 
ization Commission of Missouri (Second 
Little Hoover Commission) submitted to 
the Governor and the General Assembly a 
plan for completely restructuring the 
executive branch of state government. 
Citing the cost savings and increased 
efficiency that would result, the 
Commission proposed consolidation of 
some 87 administrative units into 10 
executive departments, including a 
Department of Higher Education. That 
Department would be headed by a State 
Board of Higher Education, which would 
replace the present Missouri Commission 
on Higher Education. Members of the new 
state Board would be appointed by the 
Governor with approval of the state 
Senate. The plan envisioned continu- 



ation of existing college and university 
governing boards, such as the Board of 
Curators of the University of Missouri 
and the boards of regents of what were 
then known as the state colleges. 

The following major responsibilities 
for the State Board of Higher Education 
were recommended by the Little Hoover 
Commission in its general reorganization 
plan : 

The State Board of Higher 
Education would have juris- 
diction over statewide higher 
education policies. It would 
present a budget to the 
Governor for all higher educa- 
tional programs , establish 
general admission policies, 
set charges and fee schedules, 
approve degree programs and 
make jurisdictional assign- 
ments among educational pro- 
grams and institutions. The 
boards of curators and regents 
would have jurisdiction over 
institutional policies, facul- 
ties and property of their 
institutions, and matters not 
assigned to the State Board 
of Higher Education. (35) 

The Board would thus assume broad 
responsibility for coordination of all 
public higher education policy, 
including responsibility for public 
junior colleges, which would be trans- 
ferred to its jurisdiction from their 
present location under the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The State Board of 
Higher Education would also nominate 
members of the institutional boards of 
curators and regents for appointment by 
the Governor, with the approval of the 
state Senate. 

In justification of these recommen- 
dations, the Little Hoover Commission 
cited what it deemed to be weaknesses 
of the present coordinating structure 
that would impair its ability to cope 
effectively with emerging problems 
in the field of higher education: 

The Reorganization Commission 
recognizes that the Commis- 
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sion on Higher Education, as 
now operating, is performing a 
useful role through its budget- 
ary recommendations and its 
studies in the interest of 
coordinating and improving 
higher education. Its role is 
only to recommend, however, 
and its independence is 
diluted since some administra- 
tors of institutions are 
assigned membership on the 
Commission by law. 

With the mounting problems and 
costs of higher education, the 
need for coordination of the 
state government's largely 
independent institutions of 
higher education is increasing 
rather than diminishing. 

Presently, coordination is 
largely voluntary, but a study 
of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion makes clear the futility 
of relying on voluntary 
coordination. (35) 

In support of that conclusion, the 
Little Hoover Commission quoted as 
follows from a 1950 U. S. Office of 
Education study ; 

As long as every institution 
gets what it wants , or at 
least what it can reasonably 
expect, all goes well.... 

But when a tough decision has 
to be made , and particularly 
when one or more institutions 
begin to feel that their plans 
for development are being 
thwarted, the actions of the 
(coordinating) council tend 
to be disregarded and before 
long it is either dispensed 
with completely or its actions 
are taken merely in a spirit 
of formality. ( Report on the 
Study of the Structure of the 
State Tax-Supported Systems of 
Higher Education in Illinois , 
Division of Higher Education 
U. S. Office of Education, 

December, 1950, pp. 29-30) . 

Legislation designed to implement 
these recommendations through a consti- 
tutional amendment to be voted upon by 
the electorate was drafted by the State 
Reorganization Commission and pre- 
filed in both houses of the 76th General 
Assembly on December 1, 1971. Unlike 
the recommendations contained in the 
Little Hoover Commission report of 
November, 1971, the implementing legis- 
lation contained no "reserved powers" 
clause. The earlier report had 



specified the powers of the institution- 
al boards as follows: 

The boards of curators and 
regents would have jurisdic- 
tion over institutional 
policies , faculties and 
property of their~institu- 
tions , and matters not 
assigned to the State Board 
of Higher Education. (35) 

(emphasis added) 

The implementing legislation con- 
tained only the underlined portion of 
the above description of powers, 
eliminating the phrase "any matters 
not assigned to the State Board of 
Higher Education." After indicating the 
specific areas over which the new central 
board would have power, both the Reor- 
ganization Commission's initial recom- 
mendations and the proposed implement- 
ing legislation conferred upon that 
board a conceivably unlimited grant of 
power by giving it blanket "authority 
over other statewide higher education 
policies." Thus, through retention 
of this broad grant of power, elim- 
ination of the reserved powers clause, 
and failure to specify with any exact- 
ness the line demarcating central 
board versus institutional board 
functions, the implementing legisla- 
tion would have effected a virtually 
complete centralization of power in 
the Missouri higher education. 

Concern over possible effects of 
these sweeping changes upon Missouri 
higher education generally, and the 
University of Missouri in particular, 
led University President C. Brice 
Ratchford to appoint a nine-member 
Task Force on State-Level Coordina- 
tion and Governance of Higher Educa- 
tion. The Task Force assignment 
included: (1; identification of the 

methods used by the 50 states of the 
United States in their efforts to secure 
coordination of higher education on a 
statewide basis; (2) evaluation of the 
actual experience of these states in 
order to assess the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each of the different 
coordinating mechanisms; and (3) 
application of these findings to the 
Missouri situation, so that recommen- 
dations could be made as to the 
coordinating structure (s) most likely 
to meet the needs of the state and its 
institutions of higher education. 

Task Force members undertook a review 
of the extensive literature dealing with 
coordination and governance of higher 
education. Selected for particular 



attention were articles , reports , and 
monographs detailing recent (since 1950) 
experiences of the states having three 
basically different types of coordinat- 
ing structures , as well as more general 
materials attempting to compare the 
advantages and disadvantages of these 
alternative methods of coordination. 

The late 1950s and the 1960s were 
years of unprecedented expansion of 
post-secondary educational capacity in 
America. New institutions were 
established and old ones expanded to meet 
the increasing demand for a college 
education. Also seeking to build 
quality programs, colleges and univer- 
sities of every size and caliber attempt- 
ed to emulate universities of national 
distinction. Since those universities 
had achieved their renown through success 
in research and graduate teaching and 
through their ability to attract foun- 
dation support and federal grants, these 
became the principal emphases of almost 
all who aspired to prestigious status in 
higher education circles. Seemingly, 
there were ample (if not limitless) 
material resources to underwrite the 
financial costs of such expansion into 
the foreseeable future, thanks both to 
apparently unbounded federal government 
largesse and steadily expanding state 
tax revenues. 

By contrast, the 1970s have thus far 
been a period of much harsher realities. 
Expansion of higher education facilities 
led to substantial increases in costs? 
the kind of education produced came to 
be questioned more and more critically 
by students, the general public, and 
educators themselves. As recipients 
of advanced professional and graduate 
degrees — and in some occupational fields, 
even baccalaureate degrees — began to 
glut the job market and to compete 
desperately for scarce or non-existent 
jobs, there developed widespread concern 
over the extent to which there had been 
overexpansion and needless duplication 
of higher education programs. 

Contributing to these difficulties, 
there has been a general lessening of 
public confidence in American colleges 
and universities. This has resulted 
partially from a reaction to the role 
of the university campus as the 
principal locus of political dissent 
about the war in Vietnam, injustices 
in society's and government's treatment 
of minority racial and ethnic groups, and 
failure of the American system (includ- 
ing the university) to direct its 
resources to domestic problems that 
are given high priority by political 
dissidents. Perhaps even more instru- 



mental in producing a devaluation of 
the university in the eyes of the 
general citizenry has been the public's 
distaste for some of the radical meth- 
ods of political dissent employed by 
students, ranging from mass demonstra- 
tions to occasional acts of violence 
and destruction of property. 

Meanwhile, both nationally and in 
most states , there began a wholesale 
reassessment of the priorities to be 
assigned various public problems. 

Matters of health, welfare, and 
environmental quality came to assume 
a status equal to or perhaps even 
greater than that customarily 
accorded higher education. Simulta- 
neously, the federal government began 
to reduce or eliminate many types of 
financial support it had been giving to 
universities. At the state level, 
there was increasing public resistance 
to the constantly rising tax burden, 
with the consequence that many state 
and local governments found themselves 
hard pressed to meet normal incremental 
increases in costs of established pro- 
grams , much less the costs associated 
with new programs. For the first 
time in many years, institutions of 
higher education had to compete on 
nearly equal terms with a wide and 
growing range of claimants for relative- 
ly scarce tax dollars. 

Finally, there developed widespread 
concern both within and outside the uni- 
versity community as to whether institu- 
tions of higher education were themselves 
sufficiently responsive to new or emerg- 
ing societal needs. Besides question- 
ing the "relevance” of higher education, 
many of those having influence in state 
politics and government began to ques- 
tion the extent to which the colleges 
and universities were truly accountable 
to the people of the state for the 
effective use of public resources al- 
located to higher education. Both in the 
legislature and executive offices of 
state government, there developed a 
concern for the establishment of means 
for insuring orderly and rational 
distribution of these resources so as 
to meet statewide educational needs. 

In almost all states, three major 
issues have by now become paramount in 
the field of higher education: (1) 

how to orient programs so as to meet 
the needs of the state's whole system 
of higher education, rather than have 
policy defined by the outsome of com- 
petition among institutions that 
are largely attempting to advance their 
own separate, parochial interests; 
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NUMBER OF STATES 
COORDINATION IN 


CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, FOR 


STATEWIDE STRUCTURE 
SELECTED YEARS, 1940- 


FOR 
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Type of Coordi- 
nating Structure 


1940 


1950 




1960 


1965 


1970 


1972 


None 


33 


28 




17 


7 


2 


2 


Voluntary 


0 


3 




6 


3 


2 


1 


Advisory Coordinating 
Agency 


1 


1 




5 


11 


13 


13 


Coordinating Agency 
with Regulatory Powers 


1 


2 




6 


12 


14 


13 


Consolidated Governing 
Board 


13 


14 




16 


17 


19_ 


21 


TOTAL 


48 


48 




50 


50 


50 


50 



(2) how to create a system responsive 
to new needs, having capacity for change 
and innovation, without producing a 
levelling of institutional quality that 
will preclude desirable differentiation 
in institutional missions and programs ,• 
and (3) how to insure that the public 
colleges and universities efficiently 
utilize the resources made available 
to them. These concerns have led state 
policymakers to seek greater central- 
ization of decision-making authority 
in higher education, in the hopes that 
further concentration of power will lead 
to greater responsiveness and account- 
ability. 

The effects of orientation upon 
patterns of coordination and governance 
in higher education are apparent in 
the data set forth in Table 1. 

Some 30 years ago, when college enroll- 
ments and state expenditures for higher 
education were at very modest 
levels, there appeared to be no need for 
inter-institutional coordination of 
higher education policy, and some two- 
thirds of the states had absolutely no 
mechanism devoted to that purpose. 

Of the remaining states, several could 
be said to have had "coordinating" 
mechanisms only by virture of the fact 
that there was only one state-supported 
institution of higher education in the 
state. 

This pattern did not change appreci- 
ably until the 1950s, when three distinct 
trends became evident. First, there 
began a marked decline in the number of 
states in which there were no coordinat- 



ing mechanisms. Although there was a 
moderately strong trend toward reliance 
on voluntary coordination among 
institutions of higher education, especi- 
ally in the 1950s, this pattern had also 
virtually disappeared by 1970. Instead, 
states turned with nearly equal fre- 
quency to advisory or regulatory coor- 
dinating agencies. Meanwhile, the 
number of states achieving coordination 
through utilization of a single govern- 
ing board for all public colleges 
and universities, grew from 27 to 42 
percent of the total between 1950 and 
1972. In the last few years, at least 
two states (North Carolina and 
Wisconsin) which previously utilized 
regulatory coordinating agencies 
shifted to consolidated governing boards. 

Overall f there has been a trend 
toward ever stronger forms of coordin- 
ation. Changes in coordinating struc- 
tures invariably have been from 
"weaker" to "stronger" coordinating 
mechanisms. However, until very 
recently, the strongest (consolidated 
governing board) form was utilized 
almost entirely in the smaller states, 
in those having few public colleges 
and universities f and in those with less 
complex systems of higher education. 
Obviously, it is much too early to tell 
whether the recent changes in North 
Carolina and Wisconsin foreshadow 
greater reliance upon the consolidated 
governing board as the instrument for 
coordination in larger states having 
substantial and complex structures 
of higher education. 
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The purpose of the Task Force was to 
assay the status and experience of the 
various structures for the state-level 
coordination and governance of higher 
education across the country, as a basis 
for deriving general conclusions and 
implications for the state of Missouri. 
More specifically, the purpose was 
to determine, as far as possible, the 
strengths and limitations of each of the 
major forms of state-level coordination 
and governance now in use, as a basis 
for drawing conclusions concerning the 
form or structure holding the greatest 
promise for the Missouri situation. 

Presently, there are four basic types 
of structures for coordination and 
governance of higher education in the 
United States. However, state constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions of the 
several states create such differences 
in the details of these structures that 
no one classification scheme can faith- 
fully represent all the variations that 
exist. Discussion of each of the four 
types does not presume to catalogue all 
these minor differences, nor to 
suggest that there is absolute uniformity 
within each type. 

A. No Formal Coordination . 

Each institution has a 
governing board which has 
either a constitutional 

or statutory base, but has 
broad responsibility for 
the institution it serves. 

There is no formal state- 
level coordinating agency 
for higher education , but 
there may be arrangements 
among the several insti- 
tutions, perhaps recognized 
by statutes, for volun- 
tary coordination. 

B. Advisory Coordinating 
Agency . Each institution 
has a governing board with 
responsibility for the 
institution or is one of 
several similar ins ti tui- 
tions governed by a 
common board. In addition v 
a state-level coordinating 
agency with staff assist- 
ance collects information , 
makes scudies, and provides 
advice and recommendations 
to state government and to 
the institutions and their 
governing boards on 
matters related to higher 
education and its coordin- 
ation and governance. The 
coordinating agency 
includes public members and 



may include institutional 
or governing board 
representatives, typically, 
but not always, as a 
minority of the body. 

C. Coordinating Agency with 
Regulatory Powers . 

The coordinating agency 
has policy, regulatory, 
administrative, or govern- 
ing authority in specified 
areas of higher education 
and employs a professional 
staff to assist it in the 
discharge of its respon- 
sibilities. Powers not 
given the coordinating 
agency (and not held by 
state government) are left 
to institutional govern- 
ing boards which have less 
than complete responsibility 
for the institutions they 
serve. The specific 
powers granted coordin- 
ating agencies of this 
type vary so widely that, 
at one extreme, its "final 
authority" powers are 
so limited that it comes 
very close to being in the 
"advisory" category; at 
the other extreme, its 
powers are so broad that 
it approaches serving as 
a consolidated governing 
board. 

D. Consolidated Governing 
Board . A single board 
of control has respon- 
sibility for all public 
institutions of higher 
education in the state, 
except that public 
junior or community col- 
leges may or may not come 
within its purview. A 
few states fit this 
pattern because there is 
only one public institu- 
tion or one public four- 
year institution in the 
state. Where there is 
more than one college or 
university in the system, 
lay boards are sometimes 
retained for individual 
institutions, but their 
functions are solely 
advisory in nature. The 
pattern usually includes 
a strong central exec- 
utive officer (President 
or Chancellor) reporting 
to the consolidated board. 



Without this position 
(or even in a few cases 
with it) institutional 
executive officers report 
directly and separately 
to the board. The board is 
also served by a central 
professional staff. 

Figure 1 presents a classification of 
the 50 states according to these four 
categories. This is the classification 
that has been used for the present study 
on the basis of judgments made about the 
structure in existence in the several 
states in 1971. Classification of any 
particular state is made difficult not 
only by the great variation in structural 
detail , but also by the fact that in 
almost any given year some change in 
structure occurs in one or more states. 
Sources for this classification include 
Berdahl (3) and Williams (40). The 
significant changes in structure for 
the states of North Carolina and Wiscon- 
sin are noted, but modifications in 
other states have also been made in 
recent years. 



Having identified the structures to be 
compared, it is necessary to specify 
criteria for comparison. On what basis 
does one judge whether or not a 
coordinating or governing mechanism is 
effective? At one level, the answer to 
this question depends upon the perspec- 
tive and bias of the individual provid- 
ing the answer. A governor, a legislator, 
or a citizen might answer that the 
structure which produces the smallest 
total state appropriation for higher 
education is the best. Whether or not 
one agrees with that standard, surely 
cost is an important consideration. A 
college or university president or a 
member of an institutional governing 
board might answer that the structure 
which least restricts the administra- 
tion and governance of his institution 
is best; certainly institutional 
autonomy and lay control at the insti- 
tutional level are valid considerations. 
Members of coordinating agencies and 
professional staff thereof may have 
different answers based upon equally 
sound criteria. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF THE 50 STATES BY PATTERN OF 
STATE-LEVEL COORDINATION AND GOVERNANCE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1971 
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Texas 
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Consolidated 

Governing 
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Alaska 
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Florida 
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North Dakota 
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South Dakota 
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the effect of moving 


North Carolina 



Figure 2 



CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING STRUCTURES FOR COORDINATING 
AND GOVERNANCE OF STATE HIGHER EDUCATION 



General 



1. Program Control - Ability to establish sound pattern of institutional missions; 
~ to distribute programs among institutions in educationally sound and 

efficient manner? and to discontinue old and establish new programs in a 
rational manner, 

2. Resource Allocation and Use - Ability to define fiscal needs on a coordinated 

and responsible basis In relation to specific institutional missions and 
overall staff needs. Includes consistency to budget development and presen- 
tation procedures, efficiency and effectiveness of procedures, and control 
and evaluation of application of resources. 

3. Long-Range Planning - Ability to conduct continuous and meaningful long-range 

planning for higher education in the state for all post-secondary 
institutions and to implement the resulting plans. 

4. Assignment of Responsibility - Ability to identify responsibility and 

accountability for conduct of higher education at institutional and state 
level. Includes an appropriate differentiation between responsibilities 
for broad policy establishment and management within policy guidelines. 

5. Comprehensiveness of Purview - Degree to which structure for coordination and 

governance permits and encourages coordination among all segments of post- 
secondary education, including the private and community junior college 
sectors. 

Influences 



6. Institutional Autonomy and Influence - Ability of institutions to maintain 

individual educational character, to exercise appropriate control of own 
operations and approaches to assigned programs, and to bring institutional 
and educational considerations to bear in state -level decision making 
affecting higher education. 

7. Lay Representation - Degree to which representatives of the lay public of the 

s tate _ participate in coordination and governance of higher education. 

8. State Government Influence - Degree to which state government, executive and 

legislative v can influence development of higher education in concert with 
other programs of the state, while encouraging integrity and continuity of 
the higher education enterprise. 

Administration 

9. Span of Control - Degree to which coordinating and governing bodies and staff 

thereof are able to act on the basis of an adequate familiarity and under- 
standing of the individual operating units and institutions for which they 
are responsible. 

10. Costs of Bureaucracy - Degree to which staff and other dollar costs of the 

structure for coordination and governance can be kept at a level consistent 
with the overall requirements of the activity. 

11. P rocesses of Bureaucracy - Ability of structure of coordination and governance 

to operate with the minimum necessary paper flow, review levels, and related 
attributes of bureaucratic processes. 

12. Responsiveness - Ability of institutions and of coordinating structure to 
maintain the flexibility of operation required for timely and efficient 
response to specific needs and requirements. 

Agency Staffing - Degree to which nature and responsibilities . of coordinating 
^r governing bodies permit the attraction of appropriately qualified staff. 
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This study was guided by a set of 13 
criteria that were developed by the 
Task Force. They are listed in Figure 2 
(P.7) . Each of the listed criteria is 
considered to be reasonable , but 
not necessarily of equal importance 
with each of the others . A reader of 
this report may be expected to focus 
his attention on a limited set of 
criteria and to reject others as trivial 
or, at best, secondary in overall 
importance. 

The 13 criteria for evaluation are 
arranged in three groups. The five 
general criteria include the central 
ones of "Program Control," which 
includes the consideration of 
undesirable program duplication; 

"Resource Allocation and Use," which 
includes considerations of "effici- 
ency"; and "Long-Range Planning," 
which most individuals agree is a 
critical component of the 
coordinating function. Three of 
the criteria relate to the achieve- 
ment of a desirable balance in the 
influences on state-level and 
institutional decisions affecting the 
course of higher education in the 
state* The final five criteria 
relate to aspects of the administra- 
tion of the higher education system 
of the state* 

The literature review and judgments 
of the investigators led to the study 
framework identified in Figure 1 and 
Figure 2 . The implications of the 13 
criteria for evaluating the viability 
of each of the four basic types of 
structures were then examined from the 
standpoint of organization and manage- 
ment theory. The results of this 
analysis are included as Chapter II 
of this report. These results are 
stated as postulates and hypotheses to 
be explored in the principal (case 
study) phase of the study. 

Case studies of state-level coordin- 
ation and governance were conducted in 
nine states. The purpose of the case 
studies was to assemble, on a first-hand 
basis, both facts and opinions that would 
contribute to an understanding of 
differences in the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the several patterns in 
use for state-level coordination and 



governance. They were designed to 
collect evidence either supporting or 
refuting the several postulates and 
hypotheses derived in the Chapter II 
analysis. 

The nine states which were the subjects 
of case studies were chosen from an 
original list of 19 states. These 19 
were selected because they represent three 
of the four broad patterns of coordina- 
tion and governance under investigation 
and because they are roughly comparable 
to Missouri in terms of size, complexity, 
and other characteristics. (The "no 
formal coordination" pattern was not 
included in the case study phase of the 
investigation because it was clearly not 
a viable alternative for the Missouri 
situation of the 1970s.) The original 
list of 19 states was cut to nine for 
case study purposes because of the 
relatively limited time and resources 
available for the study. The states 
visited included two or more from each 
of three types of coordinating and 
governing structures under study. 

Within each of the three categories, 
the states chosen were those most 
similar to Missouri in several relevant 
respects . 

Chapter III provides more detail 
on the methodology of the case studies 
and summarizes the findings from them. 
Chapter IV is a discussion of the 
results of the case studies in terms 
of the principal purposes of the study. 

In this discussion the conclusions of 
the study are developed. A summary of 
the study, together with recommendations, 
are presented in Chapter V . 

Three appendices, which report the 
results of subsidiary investigations 
that bear on the topic, are included 
following Chapter V . Some 
analyses of the levels of state 
appropriations to higher education in 
terms of several structures for coor- 
dination and governance are presented 
in Appendix A . Available data on 
salaries of chief administrators of 
state-level coordinating and governing 
bodies are examined in Appendix B , 
and a summary of the accomplishments 
and contributions of the Missouri 
Commission on Higher Education is 
offered in Appendix C . 
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II 



POSTULATES AND HYPOTHESES 



Organization for state-wide coordina- 
tion and governance of higher education 
takes many forms. Theoretically, the 
form selected should be chosen because 
it meets certain criteria and is the 
best structure for achieving stated 
objectives. It needs to be recognized 
that organization is simply a tool of 
administration, providing a structure 
within which people relate to one 
another in accomplishing a mission. 
Organization has consequences for be- 
havior; whether organizational goals 
are achieved depends in large degree 
upon how the activity of individuals 
and groups are affected by organiza- 
tional structure. At the same time, 
behavior affects organization, and 
whether organizational goals are 
achieved depends on how well the goals 
of individuals and groups interrelate 
with the goals of the organization. 
Likewise, an organization operates in 
an economic, political, and social 
environment. Environmental forces 
often produce strong influences on the 
organization, as well as the individ- 
uals and groups within it, thus 
affecting the achievement of objec- 
tives. 

As discussed in Chapter I , there are 
four basic structural approaches to the 
state-level coordination and governance 
of higher education. The first, 
laissez-faire in nature, provides for 
no state-level agency and lets each 
institution's governing board determine 
its own destiny, with or without regard 
to what other institutions in the state 
are doing. A second form utilizes an 
advisory coordinating agency. At the 
same time, these institutions have 
their own governing boards. This is 
currently the approach taken in Missouri. 
The third type utilizes a state-level 
coordinating agency with regulatory, as 
well as advisory, powers. Powers not 
granted the coordinating agency are left 
to institutional governing boards. 
Finally, there is the consolidated 
governing board structure. A single 
governing board has responsibility for 
all institutions. 



Is one approach better than another? 
That depends on objectives and criteria 
for performance. Unlike the firm operat- 
ing in a private enterprise economy, ob- 
jectives and standards of performance in 
higher education are more diffuse, less 
tangible, and sometimes conflicting. Des- 
pite these limitations, it is possible 
to set forth some yardsticks for measur- 
ing performance. The 13 criteria for 
evaluation developed for this investiga- 
tion were introduced in Chapter I and 
presented there in Figure 2 (P.7). 

An examination of these criteria 
quickly reveals some potential con- 
flicts. For example, is it possible 
to control programs and resources 
(criteria 1 and 2) , and at the same 
time provide for responsiveness 
(criterion 12) , as well as institu- 
tional autonomy and influence (cri- 
terion 6)? Is it possible to achieve 
some optimum balance between central- 
ization and decentralization? Value 
judgments soon enter the picture. For 
example, one might argue that the over- 
riding consideration is economy. Yet 
economy frequently can be achieved 
only by diluting the quality of educa- 
tional programs and at considerable 
sacrifice in the ability of colleges 
and universities to be responsive to 
new or changing needs. 

To cite another source of potential 
conflict, can a broad scope of juris- 
diction for the state-level coordinating 
or governing body (criterion 5) be ac- 
companied by sufficiently detailed 
knowledge of the units within its pur- 
view (criterion 9) ? Can a single body 
possess the wisdom and comprehend the 
information required for the coordina- 
tion or governance of many diverse types 
of institutions of higher education? 

These potential inconsistencies among 
the criteria may exist no matter which 
type of coordinating or governing struc- 
ture is in use. Even recognizing that 
fact, it still is fruitful to examine 
each of the structural types in order 
to specify expected consequences in 
terms of the 13 criteria. From this 
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examination certain postulates may be 
developed with respect to the strengths 
and weaknesses of the four approaches 
to state-level coordination and gover- 
nance in higher education. These pos- 
tulates are summarized in Figure 3 . 

In states lacking a formal struc- 
ture for state-level coordination (Type 
A) , coordination among institutions 
would be voluntary and perhaps coin- 
cidental with respect to program con- 
trol and resource allocation and long- 
range planning. Virtually complete 
institutional autonomy would prevail. 
From the standpoint of "responsiveness 11 
each institution presumably would have 
maximum flexibility to respond to what 
it perceived to be new needs and re- 
quirements, although broader state-wide 
needs might be overlooked or ignored. 
State government influence would be 
invited by the absence of an inter- 
mediary agency. Lay representation 
would exist on institutional boards. 

From the standpoint of administrative 
criteria, there would be no span of 
control problem. Bureaucratic costs 
and processes would be non-existent. 
There should be considerable flexi- 
bility of operation, since each insti- 
tution would chart its own course 
through decisions made by its own 
governing board. 

The advisory coordinating agency is 
designed to seek coordination on a co- 
operative basis. The central agency, 
having only advisory responsibility for 
program control and resource allocation 
and use, does not have the authority to 
enforce its recommendations. Institu- 
tional boards of control and state 
government may or may not be guided by 
coordinating agency recommendations. 

The structure suggests a significant 
long-range planning role for the co- 
ordinating agency. However, without 
authority to implement plans, such 
activities may be academic. 

Responsibility and accountability 
rest at the institutional level. While 
the central agency would likely have , a 
comprehensive purview, its responsibil- 
ities are merely advisory. Likewise, 
institutional autonomy and influence 
would be maximal. There would be a 
high degree of lay representation, and 
state government influence would be 
limited by the role assigned the co- 
ordinating agency. 

From the point of view of adminis- 
tration, there would be no significant 
span of control problem. With a limited 
role, the coordinating .agency would re- 
quire a modest staff, entail minimal 



cost, and engender little bureaucracy. 

The structure could enable institutions 
to respond to perceived needs. 

The third form, a coordinating agency 
with regulatory powers, substitutes con- 
stitutional or statutory authority for 
cooperative efforts on some matters. 

Given the appropriate legal foundation 
and assigned role, there is potential 
for effective program control and re- 
source allocation for the implementation 
of long-range planning. The ultimate 
effectiveness of activities depends upon 
the nature of the regulatory powers as- 
signed the agency. While the potential 
for centralization is certainly present, 
the counter potentials for inter- 
institutional rivalries, limited insti- 
tutional autonomy and loss of identity, 
and role conflict between the coordina- 
ting agency and institutional boards 
also exist. At the same time, the span 
of central agency control could be ex- 
cessive, in the sense that it may not 
be adequately informed on matters re- 
lating to individual institutions. 

The structure provides for broad lay 
representation. State government in- 
fluence, on the other hand, is dimin- 
ished in proportion to the role assigned* 
the central agency. 

Centralized decision-making, even of 
limited scope, usually necessitates a 
moderately large and costly administra- 
tive staff. Coordinative and approval 
procedures may result in time-consuming 
bureaucratic processes and limited 
responsiveness . 

The consolidated governing board is a 
vehicle for achieving the highest degree 
of centralization in program control, 
resource allocation, and long-range plan- 
ning. Responsibility for the governance 
of higher education would be fixed in 
the one board. If jurisdiction extends 
to all public institutions, comprehen- 
siveness of purview would be broad, ex- 
cept for the private sector. 

With such an approach, however, in- 
dividual institutional influence and 
autonomy would be minimal and strong 
possibilities exist that desirable in- 
stitutional diversity might be stifled. 
Individual institutional inputs could be 
lost in an extensive and expensive 
bureaucratic process. Likewise, the 
span of control of the governing board, 
in states with many institutions, 
could militate against effective ad- 
ministration, because members of the 
board would have neither the time nor 
knowledge of individual institutional 
problems and affairs to be able to make 
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intelligent decisions. Lay represen- 
tation is limited to the membership of 
the single consolidated board. The 
system has potential for minimizing 
state government intervention because 
of the absolute authority vested in 
the consolidated governing board. 

It becomes perfectly clear from ex- 
amination and comparison of the postu- 
lated strengths and weaknesses for each 
of the four forms, that major shifts 
take place from individual institution- 
al control to central control. With 
centralized administration, theoretic- 
ally at least, there would' be absolute 
program control, a firm hold on over- 
all resource allocation, a clear and 
comprehensive base for long-range 
planning and its implementation, and a 
distinct locus of responsibility. At 
first blush, if one is seeking "coor- 
dination", the consolidated governing 
board approach is the most promising. 
However, this model has drawbacks with 
respect to other important criteria, es- 
pecially from the point of view of the 
vitality of the individual institutions. 
Innovation and institutional diversity 
may be threatened, as would individual 
autonomy and influence.. Certainly, too, 
there are very real dangers that an ex- 
pensive and cumbersome bureaucracy may 
develop. Such a bureaucracy brings with 
it, as well, the possibility that it 
could become an operating and managing 
agency rather than a coordinating, 
policy-making body. A consolidated 
governing board would provide for 
limited lay representation. As with 
any coordinating or governing body 
it might or might not be aloof from 
political influence. 

One important conclusion is evident. 
It is unlikely that any one particular 
approach can lead to desirable results 
in terms of all of the 13 criteria. It 
has been postulated that each form of 
governance has both advantages and dis- 
advantages. The decision as to which 
route should be followed must thus de- 
pend on relative weights one wishes to 
assign to each criterion. 

Moreover, the extent to which any 
particular approach to governance is 
able to achieve selected objectives de- 
pends in large part upon behavior of 
the people selected to fill the or- 
ganizational roles provided by the 
structure and upon other modifying 
influences. A statement by Dr. J. L. 
Miller, Jr., Professor of Higher Ed- 
ucation at the University of Michigan, 
makes the point very effectively: 



Some agencies have more power 
than their enabling legisla- 
tion suggests because they are 
heavy on informal power, in- 
fluence, and 'credibility* 
with state officials and the 
public. Other agencies have 
less power than the statutes 
suggest because their credibil- 
ity is low and their recommen- 
dations are ignored. The web 
of informal relationships , 
communication, and respect 
among legislators and the state 
agency is extremely important 
and is often overlooked. Both 
legislators and agency person- 
nel are well served when it 
exists. (32) 

An illustration or two, in the con- 
text of the criteria previously defined, 
would be appropriate. Regardless of 
the structural form, effective long- 
range planning, program control, and 
resource allocation, for example, de- 
pend in large part upon the willingness 
of the governing body to assume those 
responsibilities, to face the issues 
involved, and upon the responsiveness 
of state government to the mechanism 
it has created. Under one kind of 
leadership a cumbersome and costly 
bureaucracy might be created for ad- 
ministration. Under another kind of 
leadership a sleek, smooth-functioning, 
and modest staff might discharge its 
responsibilities with efficiency and 
dispatch. It seems clear, too, that 
whether politics or statesmanship 
would prevail in the governance of 
higher education would also depend 
largely upon the particular people in 
the particular situation. Finally, 
what is of utmost importance is desire, 
confidence, dedication, and harmony, and 
these are not constitutional or 
statutory in nature. 

Economics of the situation should not 
be overlooked. Attitudes toward program 
control and resource allocation, for 
example, are likely to be different in 
periods of financial prosperity than 
during austerity. At the same time, 
public attitudes toward higher educa- 
tion, changing as they do, are no small 
influence on program composition, re- 
source allocation, and other equally 
important factors in the educational 
mix. 

Two hypotheses emerge: 

1. All other things being 
equal , each of the basic 
approaches to governance 
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can be expected to func- 
tion as specified by the 
postulates . 

2. All other things are not 
equal. Human/ economic, 
and political influences 
are strong modifiers af- 
fecting processes and ac- 
complishments » While 
structure must provide a 
minimum framework within 
which people can effec- 
tively work, the modify- 
ing influences are sig- 



nificant factors in the 
success or failure of 
any particular approach 
to governance . 

To test these hypotheses a field 
study was conducted. Its purpose 
was to evaluate each of the forms of 
governance in terms of the criteria, 
taking into account, insofar as 
possible, the modifying influences 
operative in the particular states 
under study. Results of these efforts 
constitute the substance of the next 
two chapters . 
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CASE STUDIES 



Many individuals and organizations 
have studied state-level coordination 
and governance from a number of per- 
spectives, From the literature, four 
principal patterns for state-level 
coordination and governance were iden- 
tified and the 50 states were cate- 
gorized on the basis of the pattern 
now in use. 

A sample of 19 states roughly com- 
parable to Missouri in a number of 
relevant respects , and representing 
different patterns of higher education 
coordination and governance, was ini- 
tially reviewed. Nine of these states, 
representing a range of the general 
patterns of coordination ana govern- 
ance in use, were selected for inten- 
sive study. Individual investigators 
traveled to these states and conducted 
interviews with representatives of 
(a) one or more of the public institu- 
tions of higher education, (b) the 
state coordinating or governing body, 
and (c) state government. In each of 
these states a wide range of indivi- 
duals knowledgeable of and concerned 
about higher education in the state 
were interviewed. 

The interviews in each state were 
completed in a period of two to three 
days. The number of interviews con- 
ducted in a state varied between six 
.and 15, with the typical number being 
eight. The case study visits were 
made between December 27, 1971, and 
March 10 , 1972. 

A standard interview format, based 
upon the previously described 13 cri- 
teria for evaluation, was used in each 
interview conducted. This standard 
format was not, however, mechanically 
followed. The interview approaches 
of the several investigators varied 
form directive to non-directive, de- 
pending upon the position of the indi- 
vidual being interviewed, but the ob- 
jective of securing information on the 
13 criteria was sought and generally 
achieved. At the conclusion of each 
visit, the investigator prepared a 
case study report. There was an ex- 
pected variation in the style of these 



reports.. After all case study visits 
had been completed and case study re- 
ports prepared, these reports were 
condensed into the common format 
appearing on the following pages. The 
interviewer reports which follow con- 
tain a brief introductory description 
of the system of higher education in 
existence in the state, and summary 
and evaluative observations and com- 
ments on the coordination and govern- 
ance of higher education in the state 
in terms of each of the 13 criteria. 

In all cases the individuals inter- 
viewed were highly cooperative and 
were candid in their comments. The 
interest of all individuals inter- 
viewed in the topic under study was 
obvious. An additional reason for the 
cooperation and candor that occurred 
in the interviews was the guarantee 
of anonymity that was given to the 
individuals interviewed. It is essen- 
tial that this anonymity be preserved, 
despite the fact that it detracts from 
the meaningfulness of the interview 
reports by obscuring to some degree 
the precise perspectives of the indi- 
viduals i nte r vi e w e d . 

The nine states for which reports 
are presented below are identified as 
follows: States B-l and B-2 follow 

the advisory coordinating agency pat- 
tern. States C-l , C-2 , and 03 have 
coordinating agencies with regulatory 
powers. States D-l, D-2, D-3, and D-4 
follow the consolidated governing 
board pattern. 



B-l 

The advisory coordinating agency 
for higher education in State B-l was 
established by its legislature within 
the last decade. In addition to ad- 
ministering certain statewide post- 
secondary activities, the legislature 
charged the agency with responsibility 
for gathering and studying all phases 
of higher education, developing neces- 
sary plans and programs to meet post- 
secondary needs, engaging in long- 
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range planning and, as necessary, 
cooperating with neighboring states 
and agencies of the federal govern- 
ment in these activities. 

The coordinating agency now con- 
sists of 11 members, including one 
from each of eight congressional dis- 
tricts and three at-large members. 
Members are appointed by the Governor 
with approval by the Senate. This 
represents a recent change from a 
previous composition consisting of 
20 members which included represen- 
tatives from each of the five segments 
of post-secondary education. These 
segments are the junior colleges, the 
vocational-technical institutes , the 
state colleges, the University, and 
the private colleges. Under the new 
structure, the professional represen- 
tatives from the five segments con- 
stitute an advisory body for the coor- 
dinating agency. The revised statute 
recommends that new programs be re- 
viewed by the coordinating agency, 
merely legitimizing a previously 
established practice of the agency. 
Statutory provisions, however, do not 
provide for budgetary review by the 
agency. 

Program Control . Program control, 
including approval or denial of new 
programs, is exercised by the agency 
within the framework of a long-range 
plan. With respect to the establish- 
ment of new campuses, and with one 
potential exception, the legislature 
has been responsive to the recommen- 
dations of the agency. 



Resource Allocation . The agency 
does not review or make recommenda- 
tions on institutional budget requests. 
It does, however, receive and admin- 
ister funds for special programs 
which include the state's grant-in- 
aids program , inter-institutional 
library acquisitions, and computer 
utilization. it has also set policy 
regarding the levels of tuition in- 
come with respect to the total opera- 
tion budgets of the several institu- 
tions. The agency is in the process 
of studying the feasibility of recom- 
mending a basic formula for funding 
all types of public institutions of 
higher education in the state. If a 
formula is developed, recommended by 
the agency, and acted upon by the 
legislature, then the agency will 
have made a significant contribution 
shaping the guidelines for resource 
allocation. 



Long-Range Planning . The major 
strength of the agency has been long- 
range planning. The expansion of the 
agency's working staff to over 30 
has enabled it to conduct the studies, 
collect the data, and prepare long- 
range planning reports expected of it. 
Although the long-range recommendations 
of the agency are of recent origin, 
there is evidence that its plans have 
been reviewed carefully by the legis- 
lature and do, in fact, influence 
legislative decisions regarding estab- 
lishment of new campuses, initiation 
of new programs, and extension of 
post-secondary education in the state. 

Assignment of Responsibility . The 
precise role of the agency is cl early 
coordinative rather than regulatory. 
Ultimate responsibility clearly rests 
with the several multi-campus and 
multi-institution governing boards. 
While each of the governing boards is 
aware of its responsibilities, they 
are sensitive to the role of the 
coordinating agency. 

Comprehensiveness of Purview * The 
purview of the agency is complete with 
its coordinating role extended to in- 
clude the following segments of post- 
secondary education: junior colleges, 

vocational- technical institutes, state 
colleges, the University and its 
branch centers , and private colleges. 

Institutional Autonomy and Influence . 
The coordinating agency causes a mini- 
mal restriction to the autonomy of the 
public institutions and their govern- 
ing boards. Institutional respondents 
reported that the multi -campus and 
multi— institution governing boards 
cause a greater restriction on their 
autonomy than does the coordinating 
agency. In addition, one segment of 
public higher education involves local 
boards as well as the multi-institu- 
tion board for this segment. 

Institutional influence on delibera- 
tions of the coordinating agency is 
provided for by an advisory body com- 
posed of the chief administrators of 
the several segments of higher educa- 
tion. 

Lay Representation . Lay represen- 
tation exists at two levels for junior 
colleges, state colleges, and the 
University, and at three levels for 
vocational- technical institutes and 
the private colleges. Lay represen- 
tation in the decision-making processes 
in higher education is indeed pervasive. 
The recent restructuring of the agency 
to include only lay citizens further 
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reinforces the high degree of represen- 
tativeness for the citizens of the 
state . 

State Government Influence . The 
strength of the agency is reflected 
in the respect it has gained from the 
legislative branch* Recommendations 
of the agency have been carefully 
studied and numerous hearings have been 
conducted by legislative committees to 
comprehend the agency's plans and pro- 
posals. While some legislative action 
in the higher education arena has been 
characterized by policial intrigue, 
for the most part the relationship 
between the agency and the legislature 
has been one of mutual trust and coop- 
eration* According to t 1 director, 
this legislative confidence exists 
because the agency does effective 
staff work before submitting its 
recommendations and long-range plans* 

Span of Control . The span of con- 
trol of the agency is limited from one 
perspective and extensive from another* 
If span of control applies to multi- 
campuses and multi-institutional boards, 
the agency's span is manageable because 
only five units relate to it directly. 
If reference is made to single institu- 
tions, however, then the span of con- 
trol applied to the five major segments 
seems to be working well and it appears 
the agency confines itself to broad 
policy matters. 

Costs of Bureaucracy . The costs of 
bureaucracy for the agency are compara- 
tively low, despite the current staff 
size of approximately 30. A signifi- 
cant proportion of the staff and budget 
of the agency is related to the special 
programs (library acquisitions, grants- 
in-aid, computer, and facilities) 
administered by the agency* There is 
evidence that the activities and staff 
of the coordinating agency have had a 
"multiplier 11 effect at the governing 
board and institutional levels. Staff 
and costs at these levels have been 
added in response to requests for 
information and related activities 
of the agency. 

Processes of Bureaucracy * Despite 
the fact that the coordinating agency 
itself is not especially bureaucratic 
in nature or form, there remains a 
built-in bureaucratic process from the 
point of view of an individual institu- 
tional faculty member or administrator. 
There are hearings and administrative 
guidelines to contend with at the 
governing board level prior to reviews 
by the coordinating agency. In 
addition, there is the final level of 



legislative review and decision-making. 
While each of these three levels by no 
means precludes innovation or creative 
planning, the total structure would 
seem to have inhibiting features which 
might reasonably be classified as the 
processes of bureaucracy. 

Responsiveness * For the reason that 
the agency is coordinative rather than 
regulatory, it must assume a stance of 
responsiveness to whatever is brought 
before it by its five constituencies. 

To the extent that agency staff can 
identify salient problems and pressing 
needs of higher education in the state, 
it is capable of encouraging its con- 
stituency components to respond with 
appropriate action. 

Agency Staffing . The agency's 
staff is not disproportionately large 
in terms of its statutory charge for 
at least two reasons. First, the 
director seeks to maintain a low pro- 
file image. Secondly, there is a 
difficulty in attracting top-ranking 
professionals to the staff because of 
the policy of fixing by statutes all 
state annual salaries exceeding $15,000. 
Several interviewees appeared to be 
less than impressed with the current 
staff and desired more vigorous leader- 
ship. It was clear, however, that the 
service approach, with its emphasis on 
data collection, mediating, and planning, 
has appealed to state legislators. 



B-2 

The coordinating agency in State 
B-2 was created by statute approxi- 
mately five years ago. This agency, 
which renders advice to state govern- 
ment and to the institutions of higher 
education, has program review, long- 
range planning, and budget review 
responsibilities. The governance of 
public higher education is vested in 
the governing board for the multi- 
campus University of State B-2 and the 
State Board of Education. The latter 
board has responsibility for the 
several regional universities of the 
state, for the relatively small number 
of community colleges, and for the 
area vocational schools and technical 
institutes, in addition to its respon- 
sibilities for public education at the 
elementary and secondary levels. 

Within the last year, a Governor's 
Task Force has completed a report on 
the Governance of Higher Education. 

The Task Force recommended that the 
position of the existing coordinating 
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agency be strengthened, urged reten- 
tion of the present governing struc- 
ture for the University of B-2 in its 
present form, and recommended that a 
state university system with its own 
board be established to govern the 
universities now regulated by the 
State Board of Education. 

Program Control . The coordinating 
agency has no formal mechanism for 
reviewing requests for new programs 
and new organizational units . There 
was limited evidence of definition of 
institutional missions. Support for 
new programs and the development of 
new institutions appears to be pro- 
vided by the agency when such support 
is sought and when public pressure is 
exerted. It was agreed that more 
effective planning for physical facil- 
ities and increased attention to pro- 
gram duplication are needed. It was 
stated that program additions in the 
future will need to be matched by 
program reductions. 

Resource Allocation . The coordi- 
nating agency has developed a reputa- 
tion for fairness and impartiality 
among the institutions of higher edu- 
cation it serves in the state. It has 
put into operation new budget review 
procedures which are reported to be 
more objective and equitable than 
those used in the past. Considerable 
emphasis is placed on the formula 
approach to budget review. The 
agency has stressed that formula-based 
budgets should be fully funded. Con- 
sideration is being given to a formula 
with special provisions for disadvan- 
taged students. Considerable input 
detail is required from the institu- 
tions for the budget building process. 
The agency validates requests and acts 
as a third party referee in the budget 
process. Generally, it was felt that 
the agency has assisted in decreasing 
competition and rivalry for the budget 
dollar. 



Long-Range Planning . There is 
evidence that the agency is involved 
in a minimum of long-range planning. 
There was no long-range plan displayed. 
The University of State B-2 staff 
probably engages in more long-range 
planning than the coordinating agency. 
However, the agency has been forced 
into some state-wide analyses beyond 
that completed by the University of 
State B-2, because of the aggressive- 
ness of one of the state universities 
governed by the State Board of Educa- 
ti on. 



Assignment of Responsibility . The 
responsibilities of the two existing 
governing boards are clear. The coor- 
dinating agency exercises only an 
advisory role. It has been recommended 
that the University of State B-2 retain 
its present form of governance. It has 
been recommended that a state university 
system with its own board be established 
to govern the universities now governed 
by the State Board of Education. It 
would appear that the confidence in and 
the credibility of the State Board of 
Education as it relates to higher edu- 
cation have diminished. It has been 
further recommended that the community 
colleges in the state have their own 
board. Arid, finally, the present 
coordinating agency has been recognized 
for a job well done and it has been 
urged that this agency be given more 
power and recognition in coordinating 
and planning for higher education. It 
would appear that the agency has in 
some instances avoided difficult issues 
for the sake of harmony and retained 
a low profile reputation where a spirit 
of cooperation is highly valued. 

Comprehensiveness of Purview . 
Technically all segments of public 
higher education come within the pur- 
view of the coordinating agency. 

However, it appears that the agency 
functions primarily through keeping 
lines of communication open and main- 
taining a cooperative attitude. Appar- 
ently the agency works very effectively 
with the four-year institutions 
governed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. It is also reported that the 
agency is actively providing coor- 
dination with the private institutions 
of higher education, and that this 
coordination will probably continue 
in the future. There is some agency 
frustration due to the federal govern- 
ments infusion of money into some 
underdeveloped institutions in the state. 

Institutional Autonomy and Influence . 
All of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the state are highly autono- 
mous, and the agency does not interfere 
with this autonomy. The agency is 
known for its ability to develop coop- 
eration between institutions. It has 
been formally complimented and the 
suggestion made that it be designated 
to assume a greater role in planning 
and coordination in higher education. 

Lay Representation . By virtue of 
the combination of governing boards 
and the coordinating agency, there is 
significant lay representation for the 
conduct of the affairs of higher edu- 
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cation in the state. Membership on 
the board was reported to be well dis- 
tributed geographically, bipartisan in 
nature , and representative of minority 
groups. There is a minimum of friction 
between staff members and higher edu- 
cational personnel in the state. The 
agency does not appear to want a great 
deal of authority, perhaps because it 
carries with it too much accountability; 
however, the staff and board of the 
agency include high quality personnel 
and influential individuals. 

State Government Influence . There 
was no evidence of undue state govern- 
ment influence on the agency. Appar- 
ently an open, vital, and direct con- 
tact prevails with the Governor's of- 
fice, as well as with the institutions 
of higher education. However, since 
the agency has been in existence only 
four years, it may be too early for a 
question of credibility to develop. 

On the other hand, there appears to 
be limited public understanding of 
the activities of the agency. 

Span of Control . Because the agency 
appears to deal with broad issues 
rather than detailed operational 
matters, there is no apparent span of 
control problems , despite the wide 
variety of institutions for which it 
is responsible. 

Costs of Bureaucracy * While no 
coordinating agency budget figures 
were obtained, it was apparent from 
the small staff and its physical sur- 
roundings that the cost was low. 

Processes of Bureaucracy . The 
informal relationships between the 
coordinating agency and the institu- 
tions have produced a minimum bureau" 
cracy. The complaints about paper 
flow were minimal. Agency deadlines 
for submission of information were 
reported to be reasonable. 

Responsiveness . All concerned in 
the state seem to be making a conscious 
effort to make the system work. There 
is a minimum amount of time lag and 
delay in agency review. The result 
is that the present machinery for the 
agency's nominal coordinating role is 
adequately responsive. 

Agency Staffing . The quality of the 
staff is considered very good by most 
individuals in the state . The staff 
enjoys confidence from the clientele 
they serve. Individuals conducting 
the interviews in State B-2 were im- 
pressed with the quality of the agency 
staff. 



C-l 

The coordinating agency in State 
C-l was created by statute within the 
last 10 years and followed a long- 
established, institutionally sponsored 
organization for voluntary coordina- 
tion. In a recent year, the original 
statute was amended and the position 
of the agency was strengthened, but 
its essential role was not significant- 
ly altered. The agency consists of 
nine laymen appointed by the Governor 
for terms of four years. There is an 
advisory committee of representatives 
of the institutional governing boards 
and the legislature, which meets with 
the coordinating body without vote. 

The agency has responsibilities 
which encompass- all public and private 
higher education in the state. In the 
public sector these responsibilities 
relate to the state universities which 
have individual governing boards , to 
the several state colleges which have 
a common governing board, and to the 
more numerous community junior colleges 
which have a single, central governing 
board. There are a limited number and 
variety of institutions in the private 
sector. 

The statutory responsibilities of 
the coordinating agency include: 

(a) statewide planning with review 
and approval authority for institu- 
tional plans; (b) program review with 
authority to approve or deny proposed 
new degree programs and academic 
organizational units? (c) prescription 
of uniform fiscal and other reporting 
forms and procedures; (d) budget 
request procedures, including pre- 
scription of forms and procedures, 
with executive and legislative branch 
approval, and review and recommenda- 
tions on operating and capital budget 
requests? (e) automatic data processing 
review of plans and operations; 

(f) student financial aid administra- 
tion; and (g) federal program adminis- 
tration. 

Program Control . The coordinating 
agency has a formal and appropriate 
mechanism in operation for reviewing 
requests for new programs and new or- 
ganizational units, but is only be- 
ginning to consider undertaking reviews 
of existing programs. It has a simi- 
lar review mechanism for capital pro- 
grams. Institutional missions appear 
to be moderately well defined. Essen- 
tially all requests for new degree 
programs receive approval, and a num- 
ber of new institutions have been 
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created on the basis of recommendations 
from the agency. Despite the "final" 
authority of the agency in the initia- 
tion of new degree programs, one 
request is currently being held up on 
the basis of "quality," but degrees in 
the program have been awarded by the 
institution.' 

Resource Allocation . The coordi- 
nating agency staff works with staff 
of the state budget office in the 
development of legislative budget 
request forms, analyzes institutional 
requests in considerable detail using 
statistical standards and formulas, 
and forwards recommendations to state 
government. Considerable input detail 
is required from the institutions. 

The use of quantitative standards and 
formulas may result in "common" treat- 
ments of the various institutions, with 
less than full recognition of indivi- 
dual programs and institutional mis- 
sions. There appears to be more in- 
fluence from state government than 
from the institutions on the form of 
budget analysis undertaken. 

The agency has served to diminish 
inter-institutional competition and 
rivalry for the budget dollar. Com- 
petition among the executive branch of 
state government, the traditionally 
strong legislative budget committee, 
and other elements of the legislature 
for influence and power in state budget 
development has intensified in recent 
years as the Governor has sought to 
strengthen his powers in this and 
other areas of state government. The 
coordinating agency, the institutions 
of higher education, and other state 
agencies and programs have been in- 
volved in this competition. Conflicts 
resulting from this situation, and the 
number of separate entities seeking 
to influence the higher education 
budget , have combined to produce a 
pattern of budget development that is 
considerably less than orderly. 

Long-Range Planning . The coordi- 
nating agency engages in long-range 
planning and is assisted in this effort 
by grants of federal funds. A long- 
range planning document was published 
by the agency about two years after it 
was created and a second such publica- 
tion was recently released. The more 
recent statement is commendable in 
some respects and probably compares 
favorably with similar publications 
for many of the other states. However, 
on other counts it is not a "model" 
long-range plan. For example, the 
techniques used in projecting enroll- 
ments are far from sophisticated and 



enrollment projections must be a corner- 
stone of any long-range plan for higher 
education. Several of the individuals 
interviewed in the stare expressed the 
concern that this plan failed to ad- 
dress several of the more fundamental 
issues that confront higher education 
in the state. It appears that the 
agency's on-going responsibilities for 
budget and program review and program 
administration have served to relegate 
long-range planning to a second priori- 
ty status. Significantly, as indivi- 
duals who were interviewed discussed 
specific decisions made by state gov- 
ernment or by the coordinating agency, 
they did not make references to the 
agency's long-range planning statements 
as a source of guidance on the deci- 
sions reached. Capital planning for 
the institutions is also stimulated 
and controlled by the agency in a 
formal way. 

On a specific point, the coordi- 
nating agency has defined "enrollment 
ceilings" for a number of the institu- 
tions, and these ceilings have been 
incorporated in recent legislative 
appropriation acts and are now affect- 
ing the two or three largest institu- 
tions. One individual interviewed 
suggested that this development came 
as a result of overbuilding new 
institutions in the 1960 s and the 
consequent need to redirect students 
to the newer institutions. 

Assignment of Responsibility . Role 
as signments for the agenc^T "and th e 
institutions are reasonably clear in 
the statutes. The coordinating agency 
has operational responsibilities (for 
student aid, for allocation of compu- 
ter resources, for capital projects, 
and special projects) that draw it 
into administrative activity. The 
constitutional independence of the 
University, alongside the statutory 
responsibilities and authority of the 
coordinating agency, is a fundamental 
inconsistency, but the inconsistency 
has not surfaced and the agency has 
apparently not been tempted to raise 
the issue. On this, as on other 
points, the agency has apparently 
avoided some "hard" issues in the 
interest of harmony. 

Comprehensiveness of Purview . All 
segments of public higher educati on 
come within the purview of the coordi- 
nating agency. Information from the 
private sector is collected and report- 
ed by the agency and this sector is , 
on its own terms , included in long- 
range planning. The agency has had a 



particularly positive influence on the 
development of the junior college and 
vocational- technical education sector. 

Institutional Autonomy and Influence . 
Evidently the University has not felt" 
its ( constitutionally-provided) auton- 
omy to have been appreciably threatened 
by the coordinating agency. However, 
the legislative appropriations acts, 
which are based upon and include state- 
ments of legislative assumptions con- 
cerning operating details of academic 
programs, have been felt to intrude 
upon institutional prerogatives. The 
academic autonomy of the other institu- 
tions is similarly affected by the 
coordinating agency and the legisla- 
ture, but the fact that they are statu- 
tory and not constitutional agencies 
is a factor that makes their situations 
in this regard somewhat different. 

There are committees of staff from 
the institutions that advise coordi- 
nating agency staff on a variety of 
issues. At the coordinating board 
level, institutional influence is pro- 
vided for by (non-voting) advisory 
members of the board. One advisory 
member is a president of an institution; 
the others are members of governing 
boards. Advisory members do not 
attend executive sessions of the coor- 
dinating board. Institutional influence 
is somewhat limited, because the coor- 
dinating agency feels a closer alle- 
giance to state government than to the 
institutions. Indeed, the staff direc- 
tor has stated that the agency is not 
an advocate for higher education. 

Lay Representation . The combination 
of institutional boards and the coordi- 
nating agency provide potential for 
lay representation in the conduct of 
the affairs of higher education. There 
are suspicions and allegations that in 
both bodies staff wield too much in- 
fluence, but at least the members of 
the coordinating board are evidently 
encouraged to make their own decisions. 
Voting members of the coordinating 
board are bipartisan and reflect geo- 
graphical and minority group represen- 
tation . 

State Government Influence . The 
coordinating agency functions largely 
as an agency of state government and, 
while representing higher education, 
does not serve as an advocate for 
higher education with state government. 
In a recent year, the agency and the 
executive budget office prepared a 
joint operating budget recommendation. 

A recent executive reorganization 
formed a Department of Higher Education 



with the director of the coordinating 
agency as its head. As a matter of 
fact, this reorganization has raised 
the issue of whether the coordinating 
agency serves the (now strengthened) 
executive or the (formally predominant) 
legislative branch. In fact, it 
attempts to serve both. On the other 
hand, there is little evidence that 
the agency is significantly influenced 
in its deliberations by state govern- 
ment "political" forces. The closeness 
of the agency to state government can 
serve the interests of higher education. 
For example, in a recent case, the 
director of the agency was successful 
in preserving the "faculty-type" class- 
ification of administrators in a new 
state- level personnel classification 
project. Despite the relationship of 
the coordinating agency to state 
government, there have been instances 
of legislative action which ignored 
agency advice or was taken without 
the benefit of its advice. Because 
of this relationship, the intent of 
agency actions are frequently ques- 
tioned at the institutional level. 

Span of Control . There is a con- 
siderable diversity of types of insti- 
tutions (from vocational-technical 
schools to the multi-purpose University) 
for which the coordinating agency is 
responsible, but the number probably 
does not make the agency* s span of 
control unmanageable. While there may 
be some question about the adequacy of 
the background and preparation of the 
members of the agency and its staff 
for the responsibilities they assume, 
there is almost certainly more exper- 
tise there than in the executive or 
legislative branches of state govern- 
ment. A new committee structure has 
been recently initiated, but is not 
yet clear that the committees are 
contributing appreciably to the efforts 
of the agency. The span of control 
question is influenced by the agency * s 
involvement in operational matters. 

Major policy issues are more manageable 
under a given span of control than are 
detailed operational matters . 

Costs of Bureaucracy . The agency 
staff currently includes 10 profession- 
al and eight clerical positions, but 
five of the positions are funded from 
federal sources and two are separately 
funded administrative data processing 
positions. Thus, 11 are pure, state 
funded coordinating positions. At the 
institutional level, an appreciable 
amount of staff and other resources 
are used in developing information in 
the formats requested by the coordi- 
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nating agency and in meetings and 
negotiations with coordinating agency 
staff. One University respondent es- 
timated that two full-time-equivalents 
of institutional middle -management 
staff time, and $250,000 per year 
("on the conservative side") of 
University resources, were used in 
connection with the coordinating agency. 
Another institutional representative 
suggested that "the dollar cost alone 
of the coordinating agency is on the 
order of five times as great as any 
'fat* it could find in institutional 
budgets. The 1 fat c might as well be 
left with the institutions and, by 
eliminating the agency, save the tax- 
payers money." It is, of course, not 
known whether or not this allegation 
can be substantiated. 

Process of Bureaucracy . The coor- 
dinating agency and institutional st af f 
work mentioned above does create an 
appreciable amount of paper flow. For 
example, an institution submits 20 
copies of a multiple-page document to 
seek approval for a new degree program. 
Though deliberation does take place, 
essentially all such requests have been 
approved within the 90-day period pre- 
scribed for the review. Instances of 
considerably extended reviews can be 
cited, however. The paper flow and 
processes of operating and capital 
budget reviews are particularly exten- 
sive. The involvement of the coordi- 
nating agency in several operational 
matters needs to be noted. 

Responsiveness . Institutional 
respondents frequently noted time lags 
and delays brought about by coordinat- 
ing agency reviews and special requests 
for information, but any added review 
level requires time to exercise its 
responsibility. The 90-day period in 
which requests for new programs are 
processed does not appear excessive 
and has usually been met. A repre- 
sentative of the coordinating agency 
suggested that the agency has the 
ability to respond unencumbered by the 
traditional inertia of colleges and 
universities . 

Agency Staffing . Respondents from 
the more senior institutions expr es s ed 
reservations about the quality of 
agency staff, noting that employment 
in coordinating agencies is less 
attractive to able individuals than 
is employment at a college or univer- 
sity. Coordinating agency staff 
pointed out that a career pattern and 
profession in state-level coordination 
is now developing. It is probably a 



fair generalization that agency staff 
are less well qualified than middle 
management staff at the two or three 
more senior institutions, but at least 
on a pair with the staff at the less 
well-established institutions. It may 
be awkward for a University vice- 
president to negotiate with a second 
echelon coordinating agency staff indi- 
vidual, but the same member of the 
coordinating agency staff may possess 
expertise that is useful to the less 
well-developed institution in the 
state. The salary of the director of 
the coordinating agency is comparable 
with that of a state college president, 
and that of his two principal asso- 
ciates is on a par with those of state 
college vice-presidents. There would 
be agreement that the quality of the 
agency staff has been improving, 
though not that this quality is yet 
coordinate with the responsibilities 
assigned it. 



C-2 

Following more than a decade of 
intense competition among its univer- 
sities and colleges over levels of 
state financial support and over the 
location of academic and professional 
degree programs, state C-2 in the 1960s 
created a coordinating agency with 
regulatory powers. Supporters of 
legislation creating this agency ex- 
pected the new arrangement to blunt 
the sometimes bitter inter-institu- 
tional conflict over resources, thus 
permitting a more rational and orderly 
approach to problems of administering 
and funding public higher education in 
the state. However, this reorganiza- 
tion left intact the existing institu- 
tional governing boards. 

The resulting structure for the 
coordination and governance of higher 
education has at its apex a regulatory 
coordinating agency consisting of lay 
members appointed by the Governor for 
six-year terms; the chairman of each 
of the state's university and college 
boards, the chairman of the junior 
college board, and the state superin- 
tendent of public education, all who 
serve ex-officio. The gubernatorially 
appointed lay members comprise slightly 
more than 60 percent of total coordi- 
nating agency membership. 

This coordinating agency has three 
principal functions: (1) review of 

budget requests of the state junior 
colleges , senior colleges , and univer- 
sities and transmission of these re- 
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quests , along with coordinating agency 
recommendations , to the Governor and 
the state legislature; (2) review 
(approval or denial) or all institution- 
al requests for the establishment of 
all new units of instruction, research, 
or public service to be undertaken by 
the state universities and colleges; 
and (3) examination of the needs of 
higher education in the state, pre- 
paration of a master plan for the 
development of higher education, and 
making recommendations to the state 
legislature relating to legislation 
needed to implement or modify the 
master plan. While some of these 
functions are advisory only, the 
agency has broad authority to approve 
or disapprove new programs or organi- 
zational units in existing institutions, 
and to approve or disapprove the es- 
tablishment of new institutions. This 
authority is subject only to the power 
of the legislature to reverse agency 
decisions. 

Beneath the regulatory coordination 
agency are institutional boards, some 
having control over several institutions, 
that govern about a dozen four-year 
colleges and universities in the state. 

In addition, there are more than 30 
junior colleges, all under the common 
governance of a state-wide junior 
college board. Each of these insti- 
tutional boards possess duties and 
powers normally allotted to college 
and university boards, except insofar 
as they are expressly limited by the 
powers and duties assigned to the 
regulatory coordinating agency. 

Program Control . There is general 
agreement that program evaluation cri- 
teria used by the coordinating agency 
are often inappropriate and inadequate. 
Reputedly, the agency is aware of this, 
and the agency's chief executive and 
staff desire to work with university 
administrators to devise new and 
better criteria. 

It is also charged that the coor- 
dinating agency frequently will ask 
for a mountain of data on operating 
costs, all of them designed to prove 
some conclusion that the agency had 
already reached, or some point it 
wished to make, but which the data 
requested could not really support, 
or could support in the form of half- 
truths, at best. 

In addition, there are complaints 
that the coordinating agency has used 
faulty analysis in arriving at many 
of its conclusions regarding program 
duplication and many of its recommen- 



dations pertaining to program elimina- 
tion or change. The agency's chief 
executive is said to be aware of this 
problem, and of the fact that the 
agency has frequently used simplistic 
and sometimes bogus cost formulas in 
performing its program review function. 

There is also consensus that the 
coordinating agency has taken the 
wrong approach in a current effort to 
secure a redistribution of higher 
education expenditures by insisting 
that each university identify its 
"lowest priority programs." University 
administrators argue that this is not 
an intelligent way to reduce the level 
of program activity and expenditures 
on a campus, since open designation 
of certain programs as low priority 
tends to produce a quick deterioration 
in their quality. 

Resource Allocation . Some univer- 
sity Administrators charge that the 
coordinating agency has used its 
budget recommendations in devious 
ways, in order to accomplish purposes 
often unrelated to the budget matter 
in question. For example, in its 
recommendations for one university, 
the coordinating agency recommended 
several million dollars in salary in- 
crease funds, but then did not recom- 
mend sufficient total funds to cover 
the salary raises. By this strategy, 
the coordinating agency in effect was 
dictating that the funds needed for 
that purpose would be generated through 
cost savings by elimination of some 
programs in that particular university. 

It also was charged that the coor- 
dinating agency has engaged in outright 
duplicity in its budget recommenda- 
tions. For instance, the agency is 
said to have omitted several million 
in retirement benefits that should 
have been included as expenses for one 
university, even though the agency had 
requested information about the scope 
of those expenses just a few days prior 
to the release of the agency's pro- 
posed budget. The agency staff is 
alleged to have purposely ignored these 
amounts in compiling its budget 
recommendations . 

There is considerable disagreement 
as to whether the coordinating agency 
has statutory authority to alter insti- 
tutional budget requests, or whether 
it is empowered only to pass them 
along to the legislature with whatever 
recommendations it wishes to make 
regarding them. 

Long-Range Planning . The planning 
activity undertaken by the coordinating 
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agency appears to be among the more 
thorough and imaginative planning ef- 
forts carried on by any state system 
of higher education in the nation. To 
the dismay of the universities, the 
coordinating agency seems to be intent 
on implementation. 

According to the point of view on 
one campus, the coordinating agency 
obtained views from a great many sources 
in the most recent phase of the master 
planning process. Those inputs were 
not of equal quality? nor had they been 
thought out with equal care. Yet the 
agency staff had such a diversity of 
opinion presented to it that it could 
pick and choose whatever it wished to, 
for whatever purpose it had in mind. 

This criticism aside, there has been 
broad involvement in the planning pro- 
cess by both the academic community 
and representatives of the general 
public. 

Assignment of Responsibility . Some 
institutional administrators and fac- 
ulty feel that the coordinating agency 
has overstepped its proper bounds by 
interfering in matters that are best 
left to the discretion of administra- 
tors and faculty at the campus level. 

The example cited most often is a 
recently issued agency report which 
makes detailed recommendations about 
specific operating programs at the 
university system and campus level. 

Comprehensiveness of Purview . The 
purview of the coordinating agency 
extends to all sectors of higher edu- 
cation, including private higher edu- 
cation. Indeed, much dissatisfaction 
with the agency results from a feeling 
on the part of public university fac- 
ulty and administrators that the coor- 
dinating agency has too vigorously 
espoused the cause of private higher 
education, principally through its 
recommendations for state appropria- 
tions for scholarships that can be 
used at either private or public 
institutions . 

Institutional Autonomy and Influence . 
University administrators and faculty 
complain of infringements upon insti- 
tutional autonomy. In one sense, they 
are actually arguing against any mean- 
ingful coordinating effort, especially 
one that might involve a redistribution 
of resources. 

The regulatory coordinating agency 
and its staff are said by some to be 
isolated from and without important 
inputs from the faculty and students 
of the universities, despite the exten- 
sive advisory structure which exists. 



But other administrators, from other 
universities, deny this categorically, 
saying there is ample opportunity for 
two-way communication between the 
coordinating agency and the people in 
the universities. 

Lay Representation . The coordi- 
nating agency's executive director 
and staff play a preponderant role in 
the agency's decision-making processes. 
Thus, lay members are inclined to defer 
to the staff, particularly on the most 
complex questions requiring agency 
action. But one university adminis- 
trator pointed out that all lay mem- 
bers of boards of higher education, 
including the governing board of his 
institution, have to rely heavily on 
central staff. This is a problem 
facing all boards, whether they are 
governing or coordinating. Whatever 
the quality of their contribution, 
there is considerable participation 
by lay personnel in decision-making 
affecting higher education in this 
state. Lay representation exists not 
only in the coordinating agency, but 
also in all institutional governing 
boards . 

State*, Government Influence . The 
coordinating agency is alleged to have 
become a tool of the Governor, and its 
chief executive to have become the 
"Governor's Boy", in recent years. 
However, the close relationship between 
the Governor's office and the agency 
chief executive is nothing new. It 
has existed in earlier administrations 
as well. What is new is the fact that 
the closeness between the present 
Governor and the coordinating agency's 
chief executive is not an outgrowth 
of their official relations since the 
two took office. In fact, relatively 
long-standing political and personal 
relations between the two are said to 
have been responsible for the Governor's 
appointment of the present agency chief 
executive to that position. 

For the first time in some 30 years, 
issues of higher education are being 
voted on in a partisan manner in the 
legislature. This is said to be a 
product of many things. It results 
especially from the political and 
highly controversial role recently 
played by the coordinating agency. 

It also stems from higher education's 
loss of its privileged status, and the 
fact that spokesmen for higher educa- 
tion now have to compete on a roughly 
equal (sometimes inferior) footing with 
other interests for relatively scarce 
tax dollars. 



Span of Control . Neither the coor- 
dinating agency nor its staff has the 
kind of detailed information necessary 
to make intelligent decisions on speci- 
fic issues relating to the entire range of 
programs in the state's public institu- 
tions of higher education. Yet, the 
agency has accepted as one of its major 
objectives the elimination of needless 
program duplication. This necessitates 
recommendations regarding specific 
programs/ and thus requires detailed 
knowledge about institutional programs. 

In the absence of such knowledge, the 
coordinating agency has followed the 
expedient of using arbitrary cost for- 
mulas to support its conclusions per- 
taining to program duplication and 
program elimination or change. The 
bases for many such agency recommen- 
dations are widely viewed as being 
unsound, a judgment with which the 
agency and its chief executive are 
reported to concur. 

Costs of Bureaucracy . There are 
occasional references to the expendi- 
tures for salaries and operations of 
the coordinating agency, but this 
doesn't appear to be a major concern. 

In addition to the chief executive, 
the agency staff includes some 30 
professionals. Salary and operating 
costs for the coordinating activities 
of the agency amount to approximately 
four-tenths of one percent of the 
total state allocations to higher edu- 
cation. In addition, each of the insti- 
tutional boards has a relatively large 
staff. Much of their activity is 
related to liaison with and prepara- 
tion of materials for the coordinating 
agency. 

Processes for Bureaucracy . Univer- 
sity administrators complain about the 
amount of staff time it takes to supply 
the coordinating agency with cost and 
operating data. Most of the complaints 
are not about the red tape per se , but 
about the "meaninglessness" of so much 
of the data they are required to com- 
pile for the coordinating agency. 

Responsiveness . Judgments as to 
the responsiveness of the higher edu- 
cation system of this state vary sharp- 
ly according to one's definition of 
"responsiveness". If one defines edu- 
cational objectives in terms of serving 
needs other than those embraced within 
the traditional concepts of university 
functions, then the coordinating agency 
is apt to be seen as an agency that is 
especially responsive. If the tradi- 
tional university with its heavy em- 
phasis on research and graduate edu- 



cation is accepted as the model, then 
the coordinating agency is viewed as 
unresponsive to the "true" needs, 
with its efforts leading to a leveling 
and lowering of the quality of higher 
education. 

Agency Staffing . The coordinating 
agency staff is capable? staff members 
are generally young and competent. 

The staff is deemed capable of high 
quality work. However, several univer- 
sity administrators critized the ob- 
jectives toward which the staff work 
was directed, saying there was fre- 
quently intentional distortion to 
achieve some purpose of the agency, 
its chief executive, or its staff. 

Thus, coordinating agency staff analy- 
sis is said frequently to be designed 
to reach preconceived ends? thus analy- 
sis becomes subservient to ends adopted 
for overall strategic, policy, or 
political reasons. 



C-3 

State C-3 coordinating agency, with 
constitutional status and regulatory 
powers, has been in existence over 30 
years. Members of the agency are 
appointed by the Governor, with Senate 
consent, for nine-year terms. The 
agency is responsible for all tax 
supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including the community colleges. 

In addition to the central coordi- 
nating agency, there are governing 
boards for individual institutions and 
for multiple institution systems. The 
agency has specific power and authority 
with respect to a number of areas of 
institutional operations. In other 
areas it has recommendatory responsi- 
bility. The private institutions of 
higher education are included in the 
coordinating charge to the agency. 

Program Control . The coordinating 
agency has the necessary legal author- 
ity for effective program control. It 
has authority to determine functions 
and courses of study in each of the 
institutions , prescribe educational 
standards, grant degrees, allocate 
certain funds, and rule on expansion 
of physical facilities. There is no 
record of elimination of degree pro- 
grams? however, controls have been 
exercised over the introduction of 
new programs. The recent naming of a 
third state university was cited as a 
failure in program control. The 
missions of the various institutions 
are fairly clear. 



Resource Allocation , The legisla- 
ture appropriates a lump sum amount to 
the coordinating agency and the agency 
allocates to institutions. Several 
coordinating agency studies completed 
during the 1960s have provided the 
basis for institutional allocations. 
Legislative interference seems to be 
minimal. All interviewees supported 
the lump sum appropriation process? 
but staff of the university objected 
to "rigidity and lack of understanding" 
by the coordinating agency staff with 
regard to institutional funding. 

Long-Range Planning . The agency has 
a productive record in this area. 

Eight studies were completed during 
the 1960s. Conferences and other im- 
portant methods for disseminating 
findings have been used. The state 
has a role and scope statement for 
higher education for the 1970s based 
on objective data and study. Legis- 
lators are positive about this work 
and seem to be very aware of the con- 
tent of the reports. Coordinating 
agency decisions appear to be guided 
by the reports. Broader based involve- 
ment of persons outside of the central 
staff in long-range planning appears 
to be minimal. One coordinating agency 
staff member acknowledged that this 
was a serious shortcoming. This may 
account for some institutional resis- 
tance to the plans. 

Assignment of Responsibility . 
Responsibilities of the coordinating 
agency and governing boards are clear- 
ly articulated in writing. In prac- 
tice, the roles are difficult to keep 
separated. "Creeping governance" by 
the coordinating agency was an objec- 
tion voiced by certain University per- 
sonnel. There is conflict between the 
University governing board and the 
coordinating agency concerning their 
roles. The coordinating agency staff 
would like to create a governing board 
for each institution, which obviously 
would break up the power of the strong 
multi-institution governing boards. 

Comprehensiveness of Purview . All 
f a cets (public universities, sta t e 
colleges, junior colleges, and private 
institutions) of higher education in 
the state are within the purview of 
the coordinating agency. The private 
sector and community colleges seem 
satisfied with the present situation. 
There seems to be an emphasis on 
junior colleges and urban concerns. 
University personnel feel neglected 
and somewhat under-represented at the 
coordinating agency level. 



Institutional Autonomy and Influence . 
The input of institutional members at ~ 
the coordinating agency level is re- 
ported to be minimal. University re- 
presentatives feel that the governing 
role is being infringed upon by the 
coordinating agency and its staff. 

They seem to feel "blocked" by a lack 
of understanding and responsiveness by 
the coordinating agency staff. Other 
institutional representatives did not 
report that concern. "Felt autonomy" 
was minimal except in the private 
colleges . 

Lay Representation . There is a high 
degree of lay representation, being 
present at both coordination agency 
and governing board levels. The member- 
ship of all these bodies is exclusively 
lay in nature. 

State Government Influence . The 
coordinating agency possesses consti- 
tutional status. However, there are 
indications that state government 
influence is more than nominal. There 
are at least two reasons for this con- 
clusion. The previously cited naming 
of a third university is a case in 
point. Moreover, the coordinating 
agency staff is housed in the state 
capital, providing ready access and 
contact for legislators and other 
officials of state government. 

Span of Control . There were mixed 
reactions to the span of control issue, 
depending upon the role of the inter- 
viewee. A legislator, on the one hand, 
believed that the board had failed to 
exercise its full legal powers. On the 
other hand, a representative of the 
coordinating agency staff believed 
that the agency was functioning within 
reasonable limits. Finally, institu- 
tional spokesmen reflected the view 
that the board was "governing rather 
than coordinating." The number and 
diversity of institutions inherently 
pose span of control problems for the 
coordinating agency. 

Costs of Bureaucracy . Observation 
indicated less than 10 professionals 
comprise the coordinating agency staff. 
It was not possible to determine the 
total number of staff nor the total 
budget for the agency. These data 
were not public information and, 
interestingly enough, financing is 
provided through a system of institu- 
tional assessment, rather than by 
specific designation by the legislature. 

Processes of Bureaucracy . Univer- 
sity personnel reported costly delays 
and frustrations due to bureaucratic 



dysfunctions at the coordinating agency 
level. Response lag and inappropriate 
feedback to inquiries adversely affect- 
ed morale and led to suspicions of 
lack of understanding by the coordi- 
nating agency staff for the role of 
the University. Representatives of 
other institutions felt that they 
were being well served. 

Responsiveness . With minimal input 
f r om n s t i t u t i on al representatives to 
the coordinating agency, lack of under- 
standing of institutional problems, 
and inadequate communication, there 
are serious questions as to the ade- 
quacy of responsiveness of the agency. 
This view was primarily advanced by 
University spokesmen and is not neces- 
sarily shared by those associated with 
the other educational entities. 

Agency Staffing . The coordinating 
agency's chief administrator had served 
at one time as a legislator and later 
as a junior college president. He is 
politically sensitive and works well 
with legislators. While the staff 
appears well qualified, they are not 
perceived by University officials as 
having appropriate backgrounds for the 
responsibilities they assume. This 
perception is not shared by all insti- 
tutions. The chief administrator 
seems reluctant to delegate and pro- 
bably fails to exploit the potential 
of his junior staff. 



D-l 

The consolidated governing board 
in State D-l has existed in its present 
form for approximately a decade. The 
board's nine lay members are appointed 
for staggered nine-year terms by the 
Governor, subject to confirmation by 
the state cabinet and the Senate. 
Authority of the board extends to all 
matters affecting the educational pro- 
grams offered by the state university 
system, but the board's decisions are 
subject to the review and authority of 
the state cabinet. Although the cabi- 
net's role is largely proforma, there 
has been no clear-cut distinction be- 
tween the types of decisions that will 
be reviewed by it and those that will 
be left to the board. Cabinet instru- 
sions into the actual governance of 
the university system appear to have 
been rare. 

The principal executive officer of 
the system is appointed by the consoli- 
dated governing board. He and his 
staff, subject to board approval, have 



responsibility for: developing poli- 

cies, rules, and regulations; formu- 
lating budget; approving programs of 
instruction; setting standards of 
admission; conducting studies of each 
institution to determine the effective- 
ness of resource utilization; under- 
taking space utilization surveys; 
conducting studies of future needs of 
the state in higher education; and 
coordinating all public university 
programs of higher education. 

There are no separate institutional 
boards. Each university is headed by 
an executive officer, appointed by the 
consolidated governing board, upon 
recommendations made by the system's 
chief executive. 

Program Control . Program control 
has been exercised primarily with 
respect to the establishment of new 
academic programs. The most notable 
example is a recent "moratorium" on 
new Ph.D. programs, with the require- 
ment that each proposal for a new 
doctoral program be accompanied by a 
plan for phasing out a lesser-priority 
Ph.D. program. All new programs must 
be approved by the board. There does 
not appear to be very effective con- 
trol over the establishment of new 
institutions, and there is virtually 
no review of existing programs. 

Lack of effective program control 
is attributed to divisiveness in the 
board, and to its having given priority 
to administrative detail and politically 
volatile issues, rather than to impor- 
tant educational policy questions. 

Thus, heightened criticism of the 
state’s universities has followed 
board decisions on issues such as dor- 
mitory visitation and board action in 
dismissing faculty members considered 
to have been "agitators." 

With recent changes in membership, 
the board is said to have begun giving 
much greater emphasis to broad policy 
matters. However, there is consider- 
able disagreement whether the approach 
taken can lead to effective program 
control. 

Much of this controversy results 
from the board's preference for 
achieving program control indirectly, 
through formulas for the allocation 
of resources. Critics contend this 
approach has not had the intended 
results, primarily because formula 
budgeting has controlled allocations 
by level of program, when it is the 
type of program that constitutes the 
critical variable. Budgeting formulas 



are said to have been so general that 
it is virtually impossible to ascer- 
tain exactly what they mean when 
applied at the level of program opera- 
tions, As an example, the same for- 
mula is said to be applied to programs 
in which there is mass instruction and 
to programs where there is individua- 
lized instruction, such as music and 
art. In the eyes of other critics, 
the board* s preoccupation with budget- 
ing precludes its attention to the 
major issues of higher education. 

A further example of the board*s 
failure to deal effectively with 
program control is the establishment 
of new programs in fields already 
covered by existing institutions, or 
in fields where there would be no 
demand for the professionals to be 
trained in the program. 

Other educators contend that the 
board has acquiesced in the creation 
of new state universities. New cam- 
puses have been established in response 
to the desires of individual board 
members to secure new institutions for 
their areas of the state, and in re- 
sponse to the pressures exerted by 
politicians, businessmen, and legis- 
lators, Occasionally such influences 
are said to have resulted in the es- 
tablishment of institutions in places 
that are inappropriate measured by 
levels of student demand, ease of 
access for commuting students, suita- 
bility as a residential college site, 
or the capacity of already existing 
institutions to meet these needs. 

Undoubtedly, the most effective 
program control in the system has been 
that exercised by campus level adminis- 
trators. Each of the chief executives 
of the state universities guards 
jealously the interests of his own 
institution. Through this means, they 
have been able until very recently 
to resist effective central review 
on most questions. 

Resource Allocation . Other board 
policies are said to have created a 
resource allocation process that bears 
little relation to the furtherance of 
defined missions and objectives for 
specific institutions. Again at issue 
is the utilization of formula budgeting. 
Spokesmen for the board defend this 
approach, saying that the pattern of 
allocations can be shifted as needs and 
circumstances change. Outside the 
board there is widespread criticism of 
the superficiality and inflexibility 
of the formulas used to control resource 
allocation. Some observers feel that 
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these criticisms may already be forcing 
the board and its staff to discontinue 
use of the more simplistic of these 
formulas, and to begin actual use of 
the program review and program budgeting 
that the board as adopted in name if 
not in fact. 

One other feature of the board's 
modus operandi is also said to mili- 
tate against a rational process of 
resource allocation, according to 
institutional program needs. Chief 
administrators of each of the state 
universities typically have lobbied 
members of the governing board, thus 
sabotaging efforts of the chief execu- 
tive officer to achieve a systematic, 
comprehensive schema for allocating 
resources to the different universi- 
ties. Through a process of logrolling 
among themselves, the campus adminis- 
trators hope to capture control of 
the board, especially toward the end 
of nullifying the centralizing effect 
that could be exerted by the chief 
administrator of the entire system. 

Long-Range P lanning . The board 
recently has issued a new long-range 
plan defining the mission of each of 
the state's four-year public univer- 
sities. But the plan lacks credibility 
in the eyes of much of the university 
community. Some contend that the plan 
is too vague. Others argue that the 
plan does not mean very much because 
it will not (or cannot) be implemented. 
Still others feel that there is no real 
agreement on what should be the future 
shape of higher education in the state. 

The chief uncertainty revolves 
around the issue of whether all univer- 
sities in the state system are expected 
eventually to become equal, comprehen- 
sive institutions of higher education, 
or whether special status as graduate 
institutions is to be reserved for the 
older, established universities. Some 
observers detect what they deem to be 
an outright contradiction on this point, 
with the long-range plan stating ex- 
plicity that the oldest universities 
are to be maintained as the system's 
centers of excellence in graduate edu- 
cation and research. The opposite con- 
clusion i;% implicit within data on 
student enrollment projections, and 
also is implied in the board's speci- 
fic decisions affecting programs and 
resource allocations . 

Assignment of Responsibility . There 
has been ^10 clear delineation between 
the responsibilities of the central 
governing board and those of the sepa- 
rate campus administration. For most 



of its existence, the board has spent 
most of its time dealing with matters 
more properly regarded as internal 
administrative matters that should have 
been handled by the chief administra- 
tors of each of the universities. A 
study conducted by a committee of the 
state legislature revealed that even 
board members realized that less than 
two percent of the items appearing on 
agenda for board meetings could be 
considered significant policy matters. 
Even when the board has dealt with 
policy matters of any consequence, they 
have done so obliquely, through the 
adoption of what are ostensibly admin- 
istrative rules or budgeting formulas. 

In response to recent public cri- 
ticisms, the board is now said to be 
shifting its attention from detailed 
and often trivial matters of adminis- 
tration to broader policy considera- 
tions. Toward that end the board 
recently reorganized itself and directed 
its staff to review all operating pro- 
cedures of the board and the univer- 
sities over which it has control, to 
decentralize many operations, and to 
take detailed operating controls out 
of the board* s hands. 

Comprehensiveness of Purview . No 
single agency exists that has respon- 
sibility for coordination of the entire 
field of higher education. The con- 
solidated governing board has respon- 
sibility for the state universities. 

What little coordination there is, with 
respect to junior and community colleges, 
occurs in the state department of edu- 
cation. Needs and functions of the 
state’s private colleges, as they re- 
late to the role of the public insti- 
tutions, are not considered explicitly 
anywhere. 

The only place where overall coor- 
dination could occur is at the level 
of the state legislature or the state 
"cabinet." Such coordination has 
rarely occurred at either place, al- 
though the state legislature has re- 
cently begun to pay attention to broad 
policy questions relating to higher 
education. 

Institutional Autonomy and Influence . 
On most of the important questions 
affecting the universities, the sepa- 
rate campuses have had a large degree 
of autonomy. These institutions have 
successfully resisted most efforts to 
coordinate higher education. Campus 
administrators have been able to sabo- 
tage efforts of the system’s chief 
executive to secure coordination, by 
lobbying with members of the board 
and members of the legislature. 



Yet, efforts to achieve coordination 
have introduced rigidities into the 
system. The most effective instrument 
has been the university budgeting 
process. The budget formulas impose 
contraints upon resource utilization 
at the campus level. The campuses 
feel a loss of autonomy, because they 
no longer have discretion to spend 
their funds in whatever manner they 
see fit. 

Lay^ Representation . As is true of 
all systems utilizing a consolidated 
governing board, a very small propor- 
tion of this state’s citizenry ever 
becomes directly involved in the 
governance of higher education. However 
the relative few appointed to the board 
have come from many areas of the state 
and from both major political parties. 
Women, Blacks, and other groups have 
been under-represented over the years. 
Overall, lay participation would 
appear to have added relatively little 
to decisions on important matters of 
educational policy. On technical 
issues, board members have deferred 
either to the views of the university 
administrators or to the views of the 
system’s chief executive and his staff. 
But on other kinds of issues - dormi- 
tory intervisitation, campus demon- 
strations, "militancy" and "radicalism" 
among the faculty, and campus speakers 
policy — board member have exercised a 
ocrong and independent influence. 

State Government Influence . Politi- 
cal influences emanating from the exe- 
cutive branch and the state legislature 
have affected many types of decisions 
in the area of higher education. Deci- 
sions to establish new campuses of the 
state university system have been the 
direct consequences of legislative ac- 
tions; on several occasions, decisions 
to establish new campuses have been 
made without any consideration being 
given to the question by the consoli- 
dated governing board. This is gener- 
ally deemed to have led to an overexpan- 
sion of the university system and to 
the choice of some campus locations 
solely on the basis of patronage or 
"political" consierations , rather than 
on the basis of criteria pertaining 
or sound educational policy. 

Both the executive and legislative 
branches have become involved in re- 
cent efforts to reorganize higher edu- 
cation. The Governor’s interests 
appear to have been motivated by two 
desires: to improve the mechanism for 

achieving coordination in higher edu- 
cation; and to use higher education as 
the beginning point in an effort to 



reorganize the structure of the exe- 
cutive branch. Some legislators share 
both these concerns, while other legis- 
lators seek reorganization of higher 
education in an effort to prevent the 
recurrence of recent "radical" events 
on the university campuses. 

Span of Control , By choosing to 
concentrate on administrative matters, 
rather than major policy questions, 
the board has placed itself in a most 
difficult position. Board members have 
not been able to make informed deci- 
sions on the wide and detailed variety 
of administrative matters that arise 
in a large multi-university system. 

The emphasis upon administrative 
detail, rather than policy, has been 
accompanied by a conservative decision- 
making process, in which there is 
hesitance about delegation of authority 
or decentralizing power. For much of 
its existence, the system appears to 
have been characterized by a mentality 
which decreed that the only way to 
handle things was to establish a 
uniform rule or procedure. 

As noted earlier, the board has re- 
cently announced its intention to con- 
centrate more on policy matters, 
allowing the separate institutions to 
deal with administrative matters. 

Costs of Bureaucracy* Salaries end 
wages for consolidated governing board 
staff activities having to do with 
governance of higher education amount 
to about seven-tenths of one percent 
of the total system budget. 

Processes of Bureaucracy . Most 
problems growing out of bureaucratic 
slowness and inefficiency have been 
concentrated in the purchasing and 
personnel areas. Occasional problems 
are said to have been encountered in 
securing approval for new academic 
programs because of the insistance 
of system administrators on uniformity. 

Responsiveness . There has been 
uneven performance in the university 
system’s capacity to respond to new 
needs. Many legislators express 
disappointment with the system. They 
contend that only through creation of 
a more effective decision-making pro- 
cess will higher education come to 
recognize and serve the real needs of 
the people in the state. 

There is mixed reaction as to the 
role of the board and its staff. Some 
contend that this group is the only 
element in the system of higher edu- 
cation that is very responsive, since 
the faculty and administrators of the 



campuses are conservative and wedded 
to the status quo. Others agree that 
the board and its chief executive have 
been responsive, but to influences 
that are damaging to the interests of 
higher education. More specifically, 
it is charged that the board* s staff 
is responding to political influences 
and that its decisions with respect to 
the allocation of resources are designed 
to curry favor with the state* s metro- 
politan areas, largely with an eye 
toward securing greater legislative 
support for higher education. 

Agency Staffing . Staff assigned to 
the central governing board appear to 
be of above average quality. The chief 
executive is widely considered to be 
highly competent, as are those members 
of his staff who handle program budget- 
ing. Administrators associated with 
specific campuses assert that the cam- 
pus support staff is of appreciably 
better quality than staff assigned to 
the central coordinating or governing 
board. 



D-2 

This state has had a constitutional ly-r* 
provided consolidated governing board 
for over 40 years. The board is com- 
posed of 15 members appointed by the 
Governor, subject to Senate approval. 
Board members serve staggered seven- 
year terms. The Governor serves a 
four-year term and cannot succeed him- 
self. The chief administrator of the 
state’s system of higher education is 
chosen by the board. The by-laws of 
the board stipulate that only this 
chief administrator may bring business 
before the board, and that he is the 
sole spokesman for the board. 

The consolidated governing board is 
responsible for the University of 
State D-2, for more than a dozen state 
colleges, and for a similar number of 
junior colleges. It has full govern- 
ing powers for all of these institu- 
tions, including the rights to consoli- 
date, merge, or discontinue institu- 
tions or programs. All monies are 
channeled through the board, and state 
appropriations are allocated by it. 

Program Control . The consolidated 
governing board is authorized to es- 
tablish institutions of higher educa- 
tion, to consolidate, suspend, and dis- 
continue institutions , to merge depart- 
ments , to add or discontinue courses, 
and add or discontinue degree programs. 



In other words, it is empowered to 
exercise complete program control. 
Proposals for new degree programs have 
been disapproved, but no existing pro- 
grams have been terminated, at least 
within the last five years. Institu- 
tional missions are designated and 
academic requirements and course 
offerings are highly standardized 
through the public institutions of 
higher education. 

Institutional respondents noted that 
program innovation is difficult, since 
all program changes have to be approved 
by the board. In some instances, it 
has taken as long as two years for pro- 
posed course additions to be approved. 

Resource Allocation . The board 
exercises complete control over re- 
source allocation. Each institution 
prepares and submits budget requests, 
but the legislature appropriates a 
lump sum to the board. The chief 
administrator and the board mutually 
allocate funds to the institutions 
from the lump sum amount. Several of 
the individuals interviewed reported 
that the larger, established institu- 
tions, and those with more aggressive 
leadership, has an advantage in the 
budgeting process. However, there was 
considerable agreement that under the 
consolidated governing board, overt 
competition among the institutions for 
fiscal support was virtually non- 
existent. 

Long-Range Planning . A comprehen- 
sive long-range plan for public higher 
education has been developed. Under 
the plan, the units in the system 
have been assigned missions with desig- 
nated areas of concentration, for 
example, undergraduate education, 
graduate education, and the sciences. 
The long-range planning activities of 
the board appear to be highly central- 
ized in the offices of the chief admin- 
istrator and of his immediate staff 
with minimal influence from individual 
institutions. 

Assignment of Responsibility . The 
consolidated governing board very 
clearly has complete responsibility 
for the state's system of public 
higher education. 

Comprehensiveness of Purview . The 
board's purview extends to the public 
community colleges, four-year colleges, 
and universities. Private and voca- 
tional institutions and their programs 
do not, however, fall within its juris- 
diction. 



Institutional Autonomy and Influence . 
The autonomy of individual institutions 
is quite limited. The governing board 
has established uniform policies for 
all institutions in a broad array of 
areas. Major policies are apparently 
established by the chief administrator 
and approved by the board; individual 
institutions have a limited involvement 
in the process. Not only is the chief 
administrator the sole source of busi- 
ness for the board and its sole spokes- 
man, but he also prepares the agenda 
for each board meeting. Institutional 
chief administrators comprise an ad- 
visory council to the chief administra- 
tor of the board, but by statute this 
advisory council is required to meet 
only three times per year. There was 
some evidence in the interviews that 
these meetings serve principally as 
a forum for the chief administrator of 
the system to communicate information 
to the institutional chief administra- 
tors . 

Lay Representation . Lay representa- 
tion in the governance of higher edu- 
cation is limited to the 15 members 
of the consolidated board. The pre- 
vailing opinion, furthermore, is that 
the staff of the board wields much 
influence, and that the board defers 
to the advice of the chief administra- 
tor and his staff on most issues. While 
the board must include representatives 
from each congressional district in 
the state, certain respondents suggest- 
ed that the board was not completely 
free of partisanship, and that certain 
geographical areas of the state and 
minority groups were not adequately 
represented on the board. 

State Government Influence . Some 
respondents reported that state govern- 
ment did influence the deliberations 
of the governing board. However, be- 
cause the terms of office of board 
members exceed the term of any single 
Governor, the likelihood of the board 
being composed of a significant number 
of politically-favored individuals is 
diminished. 

Span of Control . The types of insti- 
tutions for which the governing board 
is responsible is quite diverse, and 
several of the respondents suggested 
that the number of institutions for 
which the board is responsible is so 
large that the situation is almost 
unmanageable. Some of those inter- 
viewed questioned the adequacy of the 
background of the board and of its 
staff for the responsibilities assigned 
to them. Problems of appropriate con- 
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trol are compounded by the tendency 
of the board to involve itself in 
operational matters of the individual 
institutions . 

Costs of Bureaucracy . Although 
specific data on the budget of the 
consolidated governing board was not 
obtained, it was apparent that the 
cost of the board and its staff is 
high. The staff and the physical 
facilities it occupies are large. 

Processes of Bureaucracy . The 
large" number of institutions in the 
system and the range of responsibili- 
ties of the board requires an extensive 
bureaucracy at the board level. Even 
faculty members who were interviewed 
commented on the amount of paper work 
required and the number of channels 
through which it flows. Although de- 
lays, brought about by these factors, 
were reported not to be uncommon, few 
real problems were cited in the pro- 
cessing of routing financial, business, 
and personnel transactions under the 
regulations of the board. 

Responsiveness . The consolidated 
governing board and the institutions 
it controls evidently have little 
ability to make timely responses to 
new needs or special problems. This 
problem appeared to be particularly 
acute in the case of the smaller in- 
stitutions, which possess less admin- 
istrative acumen than the larger ones. 
The "distance" of institutional facul- 
ties from the point at which decisions 
are made renders their abilities to 
serve as agents of change relatively 
ineffective . 

Agency Staffing . Although the 
salary levels of the board*s staff 
positions are generally attractive, 
there has been difficulty in filling 
these positions with suitably qualified 
individuals. This has been the case 
despite the appreciable responsibility 
and authority that, at least nominally, 
accompanies staff positions. The 
strength of the incumbent chief admin- 
istrator, who apparently exercises the 
responsibilities assigned to him and 
his staff, may act to diminish the 
attractiveness of staff positions to 
highly qualified individuals. 



D-3 

The consolidated governing board in 
State D-3 was created quite recently 
as a result of a specially called ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. The 



General Assembly convened in its first 
adjourned session in more than a cen- 
tury and adopted extensive changes in 
the structure in governance of higher 
education. For more than a decade 
there has been bitter and chaotic 
competition for appropriations between 
the multi-campus university system and 
the state*s expanding regional colleges. 
More than 20 years ago there was formed 
a board of higher education in State 
D-3, which was intended to plan and 
coordinate the growth of higher educa- 
tion and bring balance to the aspira- 
tions of the multi- campus university 
and the region als. However, the 
board* s power over such key matters as 
budget and new degree programs was so 
limited that it was unable to control 
the competition. 

Almost 10 years ago the legislature 
made another attempt to dampen the 
competition for graduate programs by 
writing in the statute books the func- 
tion of each campus. This plan appar- 
ently failed, and as late as three 
years ago, th£re were at least 15 
separately supported universities 
having legal authority to offer 
doctorates. 

The present 32 members who will 
comprise the consolidated governing 
board are functioning as a planning 
committee and will continue to do so 
until July 1, 1972. By this date, 
the planning committee will have de- 
veloped a plan for merging the staff 
positions of the board of higher edu- 
cation and the general administration 
of the University of State D-3, and 
made arrangements for housing this 
staff and the consolidated governing 
board. At the present time, it would 
appear that the site and the majority 
of the staff for the consolidated 
governing board have been selected. 

The board is statutorily responsible 
for 16 institutions in the state. 

This includes responsibilities to 
(a) review and approve institutional 
plans; (b) review programs with author- 
ity to approve or deny proposed new 
degree programs and academic organi- 
zation units; (c) appoint and fix com- 
pensation of institutional administra- 
tive personnel and persons having per- 
manent tenure; (d) approve the estab- 
lishment of any new publicly supported 
institutions above the community college 
level; (e) set tuition and required 
fees; (f) set enrollment levels of 
institutions; (g) prepare and present 
to the Governor, advisory budget 
commission, and the General Assembly 
a single, unified, recommended budget 
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for all public senior higher education; 

(h) prescribe uniform physical and 
other reporting forms and procedures? 

(i) administer state-wide federal or 
state programs that provide aid to 
institutions for students of post- 
secondary education , except those re- 
lated to the community college system? 
and, (j) collect and disseminate data 
concerning higher education in the 
state, which includes working coopera- 
tively with the community colleges and 
private colleges and universities in 
the state. While the private colleges 
and universities do not come within the 
purview of the board, it is charged 
with assessing the contributions and 
needs of the private colleges and 
universities and giving advice and 
recommendations to the General Assembly 
to the end that the resources of these 
institutions are utilized in the best 
interests of the state. In addition 

to the new consolidated board, each 
public four-year institution will be 
served by its own lay board, but the 
institutional boards will have only 
advisory roles. 

Program Control . The consolidated 
governing board has been designated to 
determine functions, educational acti- 
vities/ and academic programs of 16 
publicly supported higher education 
institutions in the state. It may 
determine the types of degrees to be 
awarded. The board, after adequate 
notice and after affording the institu- 
tional board an opportunity to be heard, 
has authority to withdraw approval of 
any existing program if it appears 
that the program is unproductive, ex- 
cessively costly, or unnecessarily 
duplicative. The effectiveness of the 
program control that is exerted by the 
board will be tested in the very near 
future, as one institution is proceed- 
ing with the development of an expen- 
sive professional school that has been 
considered by many people in the state 
as inappropriate. The extensive 
offering of doctoral degrees through- 
out the state is another problem that 
the board will face. Institutional 
missions have not been well defined 
in the past, and this is an item that 
will be given consideration by the 
board. The board has the power to 
approve the establishment of any new 
publicly supported institution above 
the community college level, and 
establish tuition and fee rates and 
enrollment levels. 

Resource Allocation and Use . The 
board will develop and present to the 
Governor, the advisory budget commission 



and the General Assembly a single 
recommended budget. Funds for the 
continuing operation of each institu- 
tion will be appropriated directly to 
the institution. Funds for salary 
increases for employees are to be 
appropriated to the board in a lump 
sum for allocation to the institutions 
The advisory budget commission may, on 
recommendations of the board, authorize 
transfer of appropriated funds from one 
institution to another to provide 
adjustments for over - under enrollment, 
or may make any other adjustments 
among institutions that would provide 
for efficient operation of the insti- 
tution. There will be considerable 
input required from the institutions . 
for budget procedures? however, there 
will be considerable influence from 
state government regarding the form of 
budget request forms and analysis 
undertaken. Emphasis is expected to 
be placed upon formulae in budget 
analysis . 

Long-Range Planning . Long-range 
planning, other than through general 
designations of campus missions/ is 
currently lacking. The lack of long- 
range planning may have contributed to 
the long history of conflict between 
the University and regional colleges. 

Assignment of Responsibility . The 
legislature has a long history of be- 
coming involved in matters of adminis- 
tration in higher education. Even with 
the newly established board, evidence 
was found that an appropriate differen- 
tiation between responsibilities for 
broad policy establishment and manage- 
ment with policy guidelines may still 
not be recognized. 

Comprehensiveness of Purview . The 
board is responsible for governing 16 
institutions in the state. These 
include the universities and the state 
colleges; The community colleges and 
the private colleges and universities 
in the state are not included in the 
governing powers of the board. However, 
the board is charged with periodically 
revising a long-range plan for a coor- 
dinated system of higher education in 
the state, and in such preparations 
the private colleges and universities 
are to be considered. State-wide 
federal and state programs that provide 
aid to institutions or students of 
post-secondary education throughout 
the state are administered by the board. 

Institutional Autonomy and Influence , 
It is felt that the newly-created 
board will act to end more than a de- 
cade of chaotic competition for pro- 



grains and appropriations between the 
multi-campus university and the state* s 
ambitious, expanding state colleges. 

Where formerly there existed extensive 
institutional autonomy, with the re- 
cently-adopted administrative organi- 
zational pattern, the campus adminis- 
trators appear to have lirrdted authority. 
The locus of power is with the board. 

It is felt that there is a need for 
more expertise from the institutional 
representatives. The faculty appears 
to have little concern for the new 
type of governance as they are quite 
removed from the center of power. 

It will be difficult to bring indivi- 
dual institutional considerations to 
bear on state-level decision making. 

It is felt that the larger established 
institutions still have an advantage 
over the "have-nots." The matter of 
quality of students and faculty in 
all institutions is given little or 
no consideration. As a result, this 
has some leveling effects and it is 
felt that this may eventually lead to 
an erosion of quality in some of the 
state institutions that have in the 
past enjoyed a national reputation. 

Lay Re pres en tation . The board is 
composed of members of the lay public 
designated by the Governor. There are 
32 voting members who comprise the 
board, with 16 from State D-3 univer- 
sity system and 16 from State D-3 
regional colleges. To phase out the 
previously active State Board of 
Higher Education, two members have 
been designated members of the board 
without voting rights . As the terms 
of members of the governing board 
expire, their successors will be elect- 
ed by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives. Eight members will be elected 
every two years, and all terms will 
commence on July 1 of odd number years, 
with all members serving eight-year 
overlapping full terms. No member 
may be elected to more than two full 
terms in succession. Of the eight 
elected every two years, at least one 
will be a woman and at least one member 
shall be from the political party to 
which the largest minority of the 
members of the General Assembly belong. 
No member may be an employee of the 
state or of any institution of higher 
education governed by the board. 

Present representation is diverse and 
guidelines for future representation 
provide for bipartisanship, geographical 
and minority group considerations. 

State Government Influence . Politi- 
cal influence has been heavily felt in 
the development of higher education in 



the past. This is a primary reason that 
a consolidated governing board has been 
developed for higher education in this 
state. Considerable state government 
influence is felt in the matter of 
budgeting. This influence is accepted 
and a strong effort is being made to 
develop good relations between the 
legislators and higher education. 
Coincidentally, the chief administra- 
tive officer for the Governor is a 
respected professor from the state 
university system. It would appear 
that this assignment will be helpful 
■to both higher education and state 
government. There appears to be res- 
pect and understanding between these 
two groups on budgetary matters. 

Span of Control . It is generally 
felt that the consolidated governing 
board has and will continue to have 
inadequate understanding of the indivi- 
dual operating units, because of the 
diversity and sheer numbers involved 
in the 16 institutions of higher edu- 
cation. There was concern for the ade- 
quateness of the background preparation 
of some members of the board and staff 
for the responsibility being assumed. 
However, with the background and proven 
competency of major administrative 
staff members, it was very clear that 
there was more expertise presently 
functioning than there has been for 
some time when the executive or leg- 
islative branches of state government 
controlled many matters relating to 
higher education . 

Costs of Bureaucracy . Economies 
are - not realized from the consolidated 
governing type of administration. It 
has become necessary to combine two 
administrative staffs from the University 
system (45) and the Board of Education 
(25) . Approximately three newly created 
top level administrative positions will 
be created to accommodate this merger. 
Facilities to house staff are contro- 
versial. The building that is at least 
temporarily designated represents a 
capital outlay of approximately 
$1,285,000 and encompasses about 38,680 
square feet of space. The current 
budget for this combined group amounts 
of $1,035,712, excluding the staff for 
organized research and educational 
television. 

Processes of Bureaucracy . All 
respondents generally agreed that with 
another administrative level in organ- 
ization there is increased paper flow 
and the time for decision-making is 
significantly increased. The governing 



board is felt to be bureaucratic rather 
than a team process. Faculty morale 
is somewhat low and there prevails a 
feeling of being removed from the 
administration. Purchasing and other 
campus requests disappear into the 
system level with limited feedback. 

The present type of governance is an 
involuntary arrangement? therefore, it 
is the opinion of many in the state 
that there are built-in problems. Many 
feel that there is little reason to 
believe that this newly-designated type 
of governance will function better than 
the old type of governance? concluding, 
any type of organizational structure is 
only as good as the people involved. 

Responsiveness . Previous agency 
coordination has demonstrated that 
extreme responsiveness to institu- 
tional requests has resulted in 
excessive program duplication and 
competition for funds. With the 
newly-established board, there 
appears to be limited responsive- 
ness to new needs and requirements , 
as well as quite inflexible operat- 
ing procedures that involve high 
value p ur chas e s . 

Agency Staffing . The nature of 
responsibilities of the governing 
board and the reputations of select- 
ed staff members permits the attrac- 
tion of highly qualified staff. Many 
highly qualified staff members were 
interviewed. However, some evidence 
was found of inheritance of staff 
members because of length of service 
or for political affiliations. It 
may be concluded that some governing 
board professional staff members are 
less well qualified than middle manage- 
ment staff at some of the senior mem- 
ber institutions. It appears that 
because of political affiliations some 
staff members are being employed at 
very attractive salaries, and some of 
the positions that are being offered 
are not well described. 



D-4 

State D-4 is one having many years 
of experience with a consolidated gov- 
erning board. The board, appointed by 
the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate, consists of nine public members 
serving terms of six years each. The 
original objectives of the board were 
to: prevent undesirable duplication, 

secure more effective utilization of 



public monies, and terminate as well 
as prevent future inter-institutional 
rivalries. The board was given author- 
ity to formulate policy in respect to 
curricula, admissions, tuition, staffing, 
finances, building, and planning for the 
several state supported four-year 
institutions . 

A full-time staff, headed by a 
Chancellor, was simultaneously author- 
ized to administer the system. The 
Chancellor was designated as the 
official liaison between the legisla- 
ture and the state system of higher 
education. There was no provision at 
that time for coordination with public 
junior colleges or with private insti- 
tutions; nor, has there been any leg- 
islation to bring the relatively 
recently- established community colleges 
with the purview of the board and its 
Chancellor. 

A few years ago the state legisla- 
ture created an additional coordina- 
ting agency with the objective of 
providing joint, voluntary planning 
by the board, the Governor's office, 
and the State Board of Education. 

More specifically, this supra-coor- 
dinating body was charged with 
responsibilities for: advising the 

various governing bodies of education 
institutions, preparation and sub- 
mission of plans for participating 
in federal government assistance 
programs , and conduct of educational 
studies initiated by the agency or 
requested by the Governor. The mem- 
bership of this body includes lay 
representatives, college and univer- 
sity presidents, a representative 
from the public school sector, as 
well as one member from each of the 
legislative educational committees 
in the Senate and House. 

Program Control . Program control, 
is exercised largely over new programs, 
especially those at the graduate level. 
There has been definition of campus 
roles providing rather clear juris- 
dicational boundary lines. While in 
one case a new campus was begun and 
rapidly and broadly developed, largely 
due to political considerations, by 
and large control has been quite 
effective. Little has been done in 
review and modification of existing 
programs. This is now taking place on 
each campus, under the direction of 
the president, because of budget cuts 
throughout the system. 

Res our ce A1 1 oc ation . Resource 
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through headcount formulas and lump sum 
allocations to each campus from the 
total appropriation to the board. It 
is questionable whether such formula 
procedures adequately recognize dif- 
ferences in institutional missions 
and programs . One respondent noted 
that "such an approach has the in- 
herent danger of mindless uniformity." 

Institutional presidents are 
relatively free to apportion the lump 
sum within individual campuses. 

Long-Range Planning . Long-range 
planning, other than through defini- 
tion of campus roles, is lacking. 

No master plan exists. The Chancellor 
believes strongly in decentalization 
and depends on the campuses for inno- 
vation and program development. The 
board does not originate new programs. 
Moreover, the community colleges are 
not within the purview of the board. 
There are real possibilities of 
stronger long-range planning as the 
role of the supra-coordinating agency 
is expanded. 

Assignment of Responsibility . 
Responsibility is shared among the 
governing board, its staff, and insti- 
tutional presidents, with the former 
responsible for fund acquisition and 
the latter for budget and program 
recommendations. A third agency is 
making its presence known? the supra- 
agency is beginning to assume 
responsibility . 



Comprehensiveness of Purview . Exclu- 
s ion of the public junior and communi ty 
colleges does limit comprehensiveness of 
purview. While the private sector is 
also excluded, that is not serious be- 
cause the private institutions are 
limited in number, are small, and are 
almost exclusively undergraduate, 
liberal arts oriented. Some years ago, 
the governing board was asked to take 
the community colleges under its wing. 

It declined, stating that such a move 
would spread the board too thinly and 
enlarge its span of control beyond 
effective limits. Vocational school 
programs are within the board's purview. 
While the role of the supra-coordinating 
agency is essentially based on voluntary 
cooperation of public and private 
institutions , including junior and 
community colleges, there is evidence 
that this agency's purview might be 
expanded to include all education from 
kindergarten through graduate and pro- 
fessional levels. 



Institutional Autonomy and Influence . 
Each institution's autonomy and influence 
are limited in varying degrees by 
(a) campus role definitions , (b) head- 

count formula for fund allocations, 

(c) political considerations leading 
governing board to stay on even keel 
with all state institutions, which has 
led to some leveling effects and erosion 
of quality, and (d) policy that only the 
board, Chancellor, and designated mem- 
bers of his staff are permitted to take 
the platform on issues of state sup- 
ported education before the legislature 
and general public. On the other hand, 
institutional autonomy and influence 
are fostered by: (a) the board's policy 
of not taking the initiative for pro- 
gram change or innovation and the 
Chancellor's philosophy of decentral- 
ization, (b) lump sum allocations to 
campuses, and (c) dependence on campuses 
for initiating new programs and chang- 
ing emphasis among existing programs. 
Inter-institutional rivalry has been all 
but eliminated on the public scene. 
Whatever competition that does exist 
among institutions is kept "in-house." 

Lay Representation . With two excep- 
tions , the general feeling was that the 
board met the criterion of lay represent- 
ation. One point of exception concerned 
the preponderance of representatives on 
the nine-member board residing in the 
state's largest city, and showing pre- 
ferences, at least during the incep- 
tion and development, to the state 
institution located in that city. 

Other than this it was believed that 
the board, consisting of four attorneys, 
two businessmen, a civil servant, a 
former Governor, and a housewife, had 
performed its role in a statesmanlike 
manner. The second exception is that 
lay participation is limited to the 
members of the single consolidated 
governing board and supra-coordinating 
agency. While the board relied on its 
staff for informational input and re- 
commendations, there was no indication 
of "rubber stamp" activities. 



State Government Influence . To a 
large degree, the Integrity of higher 
education has been maintained, and 
respondents agreed that they could not 
recall any situation in which an edu- 
cational issue had resulted in a 
partisan split in the legislature. 

More than one respondent did feel, how- 
ever, that political influence did 
dominate in the establishment and 
development of the state institution 
in the largest city. 
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In recent years, political influence 
seems to be growing, with the legisla- 
ture taking an active part in determin- 
ing new building priorities among the 
campuses, in student affairs, as well 
as in issues of faculty tenure. Further- 
more, the strengthened rsle of the supra- 
agency suggests a pos&J.&L* breakdown in 
the confidence of the legislature in the 
consolidated board. 

Span of Control . With less than 10 
institutions under the board's purview, 
no span of control problem was indicated. 
The board, for the most part, had stay- 
ed with policy matters, deferring to 
the institutions for operating manage- 
ment. Having been in existence for 
many years, the board has exercised 
its ample opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the individual character- 
istics and problems of each institution. 

Cost of Bureaucracy . Approximately 
200 "professional, administrative , and 
clerical personnel are employed full- 
time and part-time by the governing 
board. Wages and salaries represent 
about 2.5 percent of the operating 
budget for the system and its member 
institutions. Some of the work done 
by this group would have to be done if 
it were not in existence, but several 
interviewees asked/ "Do the returns 
justify the outlay?" 

Processes of Bureaucracy . All 
respondents agreed that another admin- 
istrative level in the organization adds 
paper work and time in the decision- 
making process. Several at the campus 
level felt that the board and its 
staff caused excessive paper flow and 
an over-standardization of procedures. 
They also commented that campus re- 
quests disappeared into the system with 
no feedback until formal announcement. 

It was believed that, bureaucracy 
destroys effective communication. 



One institutional respondent posed 
a fundamental question, "What do you 
centralize, and what do you decentral- 
ize?" For example, should there be 
uniform policies for student services 
and dormitories? There has even been 
a proposal to centralize the student 
records of all campuses at the state 
capital. 

Responsiveness . Communication and 
feedback, as previously stated, could 
be improved considerably vis a vis 
board to institution. Likewise, it 
was believed by campus respondents 
that there should be more informal 
and timely response from the board. 

The ability of each campus to meet new 
needs, while inhibited by the bureau- 
cratic process and certain inflexible 
guidelines, was encouraged by the board 
philosophy of decentralized program 
innovation and lump sum funding. 

Agency Staffing . There was no 
apparent staffing problem. Salaries 
were in many cases higher for board 
administrators than for campus counter- 
parts, and board staff are of obvious 
competence . 



The information assembled from the 
nine case study states provides the 
foundation for a discussion of the 
case study findings in terms of basic 
structures for state-level coordination 
and governance. This discussion is 
presented in the following chapter. 
Conclusions , with respect to each of 
the 13 criteria for evaluation, are 
stated and compared with the postu- 
lates developed in Chapter II . The 
basic hypotheses stated in Chapter II 
are also considered and a general con- 
clusion offered. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 



The following statements draw to- 
gether the findings from the nine case 
studies. These findings are discussed 
in terms of each of the 13 criteria 
used for evaluation. Conclusions are 
drawn regarding the degrees to which 
the three forms of coordination or 
governance meet the criteria. 

Program Control . The program con- 
trol criterion focuses largely upon 
the control of academic degree programs. 
At issue is the existence and ration- 
ality at the state level of a procedure 
for associating degree programs with 
individual institutions. Such a proce- 
dure may include the review of propo- 
sals for new programs and the review of 
existing programs. At issue also is 
the assignment of institutional roles 
or missions. Finally , the matter of 
establishing new institutions of higher 
education is considered here. 

A responsibility for exercising pro- 
gram control, with respect to degree 
programs, was found in each of the 
regulatory coordinating agency and con- 
solidated governing board states and in 
one of the two advisory coordinating 
agency states visited. However/ it 
must be concluded that the vesting 
of this responsibility in the central 
body has not insured effective and 
rational program control. In at least 
one case/ there is a cumbersome review 
process for all proposals for new pro- 
grams, but essentially all such propo- 
sals are approved by the central agency. 
Conceivably, this could be explained by 
the fact that the proposals submitted 
to the coordinating agency are uniform- 
ly sound, but the evidence suggests 
otherwise. The review process itself 
is not very thorough or discriminating. 
In another case, a long standing respon- 
sibility for program control has not 
been exercised until quite recently. 

In still another case, there was evi- 
dence that the central agency attempts 
to control program development through 
its budget recommendation process. 

While the cost implications of new pro- 
grams are clearly important ones, such 
a device is, at best, an indirect ap- 



proach to the program control responsi- 
bility. In only one of the states 
visited was there observed any specific 
activity directed towards the review 
and possible discontinuance of existing 
programs, except as this occurs at the 
institutional level. The approach of 
the only central agency engaging in 
this type of activity does not appear 
to be a sound one. 

Institutional roles and missions ap- 
peared to be moderately well defined in 
the three case study states having reg- 
ulatory coordinating agencies . In at 
least one of the consolidated govern- 
ing board states, it had to be con- 
cluded that institutional roles and 
missions were not well defined. 

Many new institutions of higher ed- 
ucation have been created in recent 
years. While there were exceptions in 
the case study states, the evidence 
suggests that new institutions have 
been created and located less on the 
basis of recommendations and advice 
from the coordinating or governing body, 
than on the basis of politics and pres- 
sures felt in the executive and legis- 
lative branches of state government. 

There are points of dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which the program 
control responsibility is exercised in 
each of the three categories of states 
visited. Such dissatisfaction ranges 
from the level of the institution to 
that of the state legislature. It may 
be noted that in one of the two case 
study states , which had advisory coor- 
dinating agencies, the control exer- 
cised over new programs appeared to be 
reasonably effective and to produce a 
minimum of dissatisfaction. This state 
of affairs was attributed to the confi- 
dence of state government and of the 
institutions in the coordinating agency. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
case study findings with respect to 
program control is as follows: 

The assignment of a respon - 
sibility for program control 
to a state level coordinating 
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agency, be it advisory or reg- 
ulatory, or to a consolidated 
governing board does not in - " 
sure that the responsibility 
will be exercised in a rational , 
efficient, or effective manner . 

Resource Allocation . With but one 
exception, the coordinating agencies 
and governing boards in the case study 
states exercise a responsibility in the 
legislative budget request and alloca- 
tion process. Indeed, the state-level 
bodies possessing this responsibility 
appeared to regard it as their most 
central charge. In two of the three 
regulatory coordinating agency states, 
and in the single advisory coordinating 
agency state with this responsibility, 
the pattern is for the coordinating 
agency to receive budget request docu- 
ments from its constituent institutions, 
to perform its own review of these re- 
quests, and to forward the institutional 
requests and the independent recommenda- 
tions of the agency to state government. 
In the third regulatory coordinating 
agency state, and in all four consoli- 
dated governing board states, the cen- 
tral body receives, reviews, and re- 
vises institutional requests into a 
single consolidated budget for sub- 
mission to state government. In these 
states, the amount appropriated by the 
legislature typically goes to the cen- 
tral body for allocation among the 
several institutions. 

In several of the regulatory coor- 
dinating agency and consolidated gov- 
erning board states, there were severe 
criticisms of the procedures used by 
the central body in exercising its re- 
source allocation responsibility. 

Some of these criticisms dealt with 
the volume and detail of data requested 
by the central body for its budget de- 
velopment activity and with the mechan- 
istic and inappropriate ways by which, 
often through formulas, these data are 
converted into budget recommendation or 
allocation amounts. In other states, 
the criticism was that the procedures 
used for analysis were too simplistic. 

In at least one state, the regulatory 
coordinating agency was censured be- 
cause budget recommendations seemed 
to be designed to manipulate program 
and other institutional characteristics, 
and because this was not a proper ex- 
ercise of the budget recommendation 
responsibility. Such criticisms, of 
course, came from the institutions, but 
it was not uncommon for the coordinating 
agency or consolidated governing board 
staff to acknowledge the justness of 
some of the criticisms , 



In the consolidated governing board 
states, as already indicated, the re- 
quests of the individual institutions 
are reviewed and modified at the board 
level and a single consolidated request 
forwarded to state government. Thus, 
the legislature needs to contend with 
but a single request from the institu- 
tions of higher education under the pur- 
view of the consolidated board. In this 
arrangement, the consolidated board be- 
comes the focal point for the institu- 
tions in the budget arena. The board 
is the spokesman for the institutions 
in this regard, and competition among 
the institutions for resources are 
generally kept 11 in-house" and not per- 
mitted to overflow into the broader 
public arena. This pattern, of course, 
does not guarantee an orderly and equit- 
able resource allocation process* Board 
members can be, and have been, lobbied 
with as effectively as legislators. 

One of the two advisory coordinating 
agencies does not formally review insti- 
tutional legislative budget requests. 
However, this agency has been asked to 
advise the legislature on funding pro- 
cedures, and it is possible to specu- 
late that as soon as the coordinating 
agency provides this advice, it will 
be asked to implement it. In the second 
advisory coordinating agency state, 
there was little evidence of dissatis- 
faction with the budget review and 
recommendation processes of the agency, 
either by representatives of state 
government or by those of the several 
institutions . 

These considerations lead to the 
conclusion that: 

The type of structure — ad- 
visory coordinating agency7 
regulatory coordinating 
agency, or consolidated 
governing board — bears 
little or no relationship 
to the rationality and ac- 
ceptability of the process 
Ey which state funds are" al- 
located to individual insti- 
tutions^ — ~ 

Long Range Planning. It is gen- 
erally agreed that comprehensive long- 
range plans should provide principles 
and guidelines that serve as a basis 
for decision-making, from the level of 
the individual institution to the level 
of state government. Instances of poten- 
tially influential results in the long- 
range planning area were found in the 
three states with regulatory coordina- 
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ting agencies. Comprehensive long-range 
planning does occur in one of the two 
advisory coordinating agency states and 
to some degree in two of the four consol- 
idated governing board states. Long- 
range planning appears to be a funda- 
mental responsibility of regulatory 
coordinating agencies. It is less clear, 
from the case studies, that this func- 
tion is inherent in the advisory coordi- 
nating arrangement, although it would 
seem that it should be. 

A different situation appears to 
exist under the consolidated governing 
board arrangement. Two forces which , 
tend to discourage long-range planning 
may operate in this arrangement. First, 
the vast governing responsibility of 
the board may require so much of the 
energy of the board and its staff that 
long-range considerations without 
immediate implications for action do 
not reach the agenda. Furthermore, 
the fact that the board possesses the 
governing responsibility may cause it 
to fail to recognize the desirability 
of or need for long-range principles 
and guidelines as a basis for the 
exercise of its governing responsi- 
bilities. Perhaps the principles and 
guidelines are, in this case, more 
implicit than explicit. 

While, as noted above, comprehensive 
planning does occur within each of the 
three groups of states under study, it 
must be noted that the quality of the 
efforts observed was not uniformly high, 
even in the three regulatory coordina- 
ting agency states in which the activity 
appeared to be most intense. 

The conclusion with regard to the 
long-range planning criterion is as 
follows : 

Long-range planning of vary - 
ing quality^ and with varying 
degrees of influence, may oc- 
cur within any one of the 
three forms of coordination 
and governance examined. The 
effort is likely to be cfiven~ 
somewhatTmore emphasis in 
states with regulatory coordi - 
nating agencies; it is some ~ 
what less likely to occur in 
states with consolidated govern- 
ing boards . 

Assignment of Responsibility . Re- 
sponsibility and accountability for 
the affairs of higher education are 
most clearly assigned and exercised 
in states with advisory coordinating 
agencies. The responsibility and ac- 
countability in such states rests with 



institutional governing boards. The 
responsibility assigned the coordina- 
ting agency is advisory only, and the 
effectiveness with which this respon- 
sibility is exercised is dependent 
upon the confidence in which the ag- 
ency is held by state government and 
by the institutions. 

Responsibility is also clearly de- 
fined in those states with consolida- 
ted governing boards, at least with re- 
gard to the institutions for which the 
governing board is responsible. In 
one of the four consolidated governing 
board states visited, however, it was 
clear that the governing board had 
failed to exercise the broad responsi- 
bility assigned to it. This board's 
preoccupation with peripheral matters 
has, by default, left the considera- 
tion of major policy to the institu- 
tions in the state. In a second con- 
solidating governing board state, the 
board has, by design, permitted each 
institution to deal with major program 
policy matters within the broad role 
definition assigned to it. 

There are constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions, in the three case 
study states with regulatory coordina- 
ting agencies, specifying the responsi- 
bilities assigned the agency and those 
left to the institutional governing 
boards. The interpretation of these 
provisions, however, has been equivocal. 
The roles of the coordinating agency 
and the institutional governing boards 
did not appear to be clearly differen- 
tiated in practice in these states. 
Charges from the institutions that the 
coordinating agency had over-stepped 
the limits of its assigned responsibil- 
ities were common in these states; and 
members of agency staffs acknowledged 
that the limits set by law were dif- 
ficult to interpret in practice. 

In many of the states visited, and 
without regard for the type of struc- 
ture for coordination and governance 
in use, there was evidence that the 
state level body had been unable to 
deal effectively with major policy 
matters and fundamental issues in the 
coordination and governance of higher 
education. It appeared that hard issues 
were avoided or postponed, in the inter- 
est of maintaining harmony within the 
coordinating or governing body and with 
the institutions served. 

The following conclusion appears to 
be warranted: 

The assignment and exercise 

of responsibility and 
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accountability for higher ed- 
ucation/ below the level of 
state government/ is most 
clear in states with advisory 
coordinating agencies and 
least clear in states 
with regulatory coordinating 
agencies . 

Comprehensiveness of Purview . If a 
state level body is to provide effec- 
tive coordination of the activities of 
higher education in a state, the legal 
purview of the body should include the 
whole of higher education in the state. 

In the five case study states with co- 
ordinating agencies, advisory or reg- 
ulatory, the purviews of the agencies 
are complete. The responsibilities of 
the agencies in each of these five 
states extended to public and private, 
two-year and four-year institutions. 

The purviews of the consolidated gov- 
erning boards in the four states with 
this form of governance were mixed. 

Two of the consolidated governing boards 
had no responsibility for public junior 
colleges, three had no responsibility 
for private institutions, and in one 
case the public junior colleges and 
private institutions were included as 
only a tangential responsibility of the 
consolidated governing board. 

Consolidated governing boards are, 
almost by definition, established to 
control only public institutions of 
higher education. Thus, comprehensive 
coordination in the field of higher 
education, for states with consolidated 
governing boards, would seem to require 
a coordinating agency at the state level 
superimposed upon the consolidated gov- 
erning board, the boards of control 
for the private institutions, and any 
additional segment of public higher 
education not assigned to the consoli- 
dated board. Indeed, in one of the con- 
solidated governing board states visited, 
such a supra-coordinating agency has 
been in existence for a number of years. 
Until very recently, this agency has 
been relatively inactive in the field 
of higher education. It is now be- 
coming more prominent by virtue of the 
breadth of its purview. 

The following conclusion appears to 
be warranted: 

The purviews of coordina- 
ting agencies, advisory~or 
regulator y , can and usually 
3o extend to all institutions 
of higher education in the 
state. The purviews of con- 
solidated governing boards 



are more limited and typically 
extend to all or only a por- 
tion ~of higher education in 
the public sector . 

Institutional Autonomy and Influ- 
ence * If institutional autonomy is 
defined as the degree to which an in- 
stitution and its governing board 
possess the capacity for self deter- 
mination, it is clear from the case 
studies that institutional autonomy is 
greatest in states which have advisory 
coordinating agencies . Institutions 
governed by a consolidated board have 
less autonomy, while those associated 
with a regulatory coordinating agency 
occupy an intermediate position. Yet, 
the case study evidence indicates that 
the total range of variation in the 
extent of actual institutional autonomy 
is not very great from one type of co- 
ordinating structure to another; more- 
over, there is considerable variation 
within and overlap among each of the 
three categories in this regard, A 
principal factor in this variation ap- 
peared to be the philosophy and style 
of the chief administrator for the 
coordinating or governing body. A 
strong and forceful administrator of 
a coordinating agency can prompt in- 
stitutional complaints of infringe- 
ment of autonomy. By the same token, 
a different style of leadership by a 
chief administrator of a consolidated 
governing board will lead to few com- 
plaints of this type. 

Within several of the coordinating 
agency states, there were governing 
boards which were responsible for 
either several institutions or for 
several campuses of a single institu- 
tion. Campus or institutional admin- 
istrators working under such structures 
reported that their multi-campus or 
multi-institution boards also limited 
the autonomy of their campuses or in- 
stitutions. While the focus of the 
case studies was upon the coordinating 
agency in these states, and not upon 
the structures for governance that 
existed below the state level, the ex- 
istence and functioning of the inter- 
mediate governance structures are im- 
portant factors in the total pattern 
of coordination and governance for 
those states in which they exist. 

No clear-cut relationship was found 
in the case studies between type of 
structure for coordination and gover- 
nance and mechanisms in use for pro- 
viding advice and influence from the 
institutions to the central body. Such 
mechanisms for institutional advice and 
influence ranged from very informal to 



highly structured, and from quite min- 
imal to very extensive, regardless of 
the type of structure in use. Sim- 
ilar variations were found in the de- 
gree to which advice from the institu- 
tions to the central body was allowed 
to influence the deliberations of the 
central body. 

Several case study interviews re- 
vealed that the question of which 
functions and activities of higher 
education should be centralized at the 
state level, and which should be left 
decentralized, is at present unanswered. 
In at least two of the case study states, 
there is an appreciable centralization 
of higher education computer activities. 
Presumably, this came about because of 
the costliness of computers. At least 
one instance of the centralization of 
student aid programs was observed, and 
plans for increased state level coordi- 
nation of all extension programs was 
noted. In another state, the possibil- 
ity of centralizing all student records 
at the state level has been considered. 

It is too early to make judgments about 
the impact and effectiveness of the cen- 
tralization of activities such as these, 
but it is clear that the removal of such 
activities from the complete control of 
the individual institution does provide 
a basis for charges of infringement of 
autonomy. Whether or not such charges 
are well founded, it is clear that there 
is no easy answer to the specifics of 
the centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion question. 

The difficulty of this question is 
compounded by the number and variety 
of academic and administrative issues 
and functions in higher education and 
by the interrelatedness of them. For 
example, the establishment of stand- 
ards for admission has important im- 
plications for a variety of academic 
program considerations. This rela- 
tionship explains why admission pol- 
icies have traditionally been estab- 
lished at the institutional and even 
faculty level. At the same time, it 
is true that admission policies are, 
in part, related to the mix of enroll- 
ments among institutions, and that 
they may be an issue in state-level 
coordination. 

The conclusion with regard to insti- 
tutional autonomy and influence may be 
stated as follows: 

Increasing centralization 
of ^regulatory authority 
and governing power, as 
represented by movement 
From the advisory coorcTi- 



nating agency structure 
to the consolidated "govern- 
ing board arrangement, is 
accompanied by perceptions 
of declining levels of in- 
stitutional autonomy 7 , even 
though there are only modest 
differences m the actual 
amount of autonomy possessed 
by institutions in different 
types of coordinating struc - 
tures. The nature and extent 
of institutional influence 
upon decision -making of state 
level bodies is conditioned 
more by environmental and 
humarT factors than by the 
particular 7 structure f or 
coordination or governance . 

Lay Representation . Very clearly 
the greatest potential for broad lay 
representation in the conduct of higher 
education is provided for by the coordi- 
nating agency structure. In this 
structure, the lay public is represen- 
ted not only at the coordinating 
agency level, but also at the level 
of institutional governing boards. The 
consolidated governing board arrange- 
ment limits lay participation to the 
membership of the single board. 

The quality and effectiveness of 
lay representation is another question. 
Any coordinating or governing body may 
defer to the analysis and judgment of 
its professional staff. Institutional 
governing boards, state level coordi- 
nating agencies, and consolidated 
boards are equally susceptible to 
domination by their chief executive 
officers and professional staffs. 

The determining factors appear to be 
the quality and dedication of the 
members of the coordinating agency or 
governing board and the strength of 
the chief administrator reporting to 
it. 

The conclusion drawn for the crite- • 
rion of lay representation is as 
follows: 

The maximum potential for lay 
Fepresentation in the coordi - 
nation and governance of higher 
education is provided for by 
the coordinating agency, ad - 
visory or regulatory, struc- 
ture . 

State Government Influence . In the 
two case study states with advisory 
coordinating agencies, state govern- 
ment appeared to have considerable con- 
fidence in the coordinating agency it 
had created. The result was a largely 



autonomous coordinating activity 
through which interests of the insti- 
tutions of higher education received 
considerable support. With some vari- 
ation, the three case study regulatory 
coordinating agencies appeared to be 
more closely allied with state govern- 
ment interests than with the interests 
of the colleges and universities. 

The degree and thrust of state govern- 
ment influence in the four states with 
consolidated governing boards was more 
mixed. In one of these states, the 
state legislature has been very active 
in the field of higher education. This 
activity has extended to a number of 
issues which should perhaps have been 
left to the consolidated governing 
board. In another of the four consoli- 
dated governing board states, the ac- 
tivity of the legislature in matters 
affecting higher education has sharply 
increased in recent years. The general 
pattern in consolidated governing 
board states appears to be that, de- 
spite constitutional or legislative 
assignment of broad responsibility for 
higher education to the consolidated 
governing board, legislative activity 
in matters of higher education persists 
and is, in some cases, considerable. 
Particularly* in decisions regarding 
the establishment and location of new 
campuses or new institutions, political 
considerations not infrequently over- 
ride educational ones. However, in 
some states and on some issues, legis- 
lative decisions appear to have had a 
sounder base in terms of educational 
philosophy than the decisions of either 
institutional administrations or their 
governing boards. 

The evidence of the case studies pro- 
vides the basis for the following con- 
clusion: 

State government influences 
on higher education are most 
pronounced in regulatory 
coordinating agency and con- 
solidated governing board~ 
systems. But the sources of 
Influences that predominate 
In higher education decisions 
are largely determined by the 
political and economic climate 
of the state; tfiey are only 
partially affected by the type 
of coordinating structure ex- 
isting there . 

Span of Control . The number, sizes, 
and diversity of types of institutions 
with which a coordinating agency or gov- 
erning board deals would be expected to 
influence the ability of the body to 
possess the comprehension of the insti- 



tutions required for it to effectively 
discharge its responsibilities. It 
would also be expected that span of 
control problems would be magnified in 
situations in which the central body 
departs from its exercise of major 
policy responsibilities and delves into 
administrative or operational matters. 

The evidence from the case studies 
suggests that span of control problems 
are minimal in states with advisory 
coordinating agencies, but begin to 
emerge in states with the regulatory 
coordinating agency structure, and are 
somewhat more severe in consolidated 
governing board states. The extent of 
these problems appears to be attribu- 
table, at least partially, to the size 
and complexity of the set of institu- 
tions for which the coordinating agency 
or consolidated board is responsible. 
Yet, the mere possession of regulatory 
or governing responsibilities appears 
to draw regulatory coordinating agencies 
and consolidated governing boards into 
the consideration of operating details 
and program matters of individual insti- 
tutions . These matters require more 
intimate knowledge of the institutions 
than any state-level body can be 
expected to possess. An exception to 
this rule was found in only one of the 
four consolidated governing board states 
visited. The relatively small number 
of institutions in this state, and the 
policy of the board to delegate program 
responsibilities to the institutions, 
served to minimize span of’ control 
problems in this state. 

While the exception needs to be 
recognized, the general conclusion is 
still that: 

The greater the authority 
and responsibility assigned 
a~ coordinating agency or gov- 
erning board, the more likely 
it is that span of control 
problems will exist . 

Costs of Bureaucracy . Any state 
level coordinating agency cr consoli- 
dated governing board operation will 
entail costs to the state for pro- 
fessional staff, operations, and phy- 
sical facilities. The case studies 
reveal rather clearly that the magni- 
tude of these costs increased in pro- 
portion to the authority and respon- 
sibility assigned the central body. 

The least expensive structure was the 
advisory coordinating agency. The 
regulatory coordinating agencies were 
more costly, and the consolidated gov- 
erning boards were the most costly of 
the three structures. This observa- 
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tion was clear despite the fact that 
the budgets of the state level bodies 
were not systematically examined in 
the case studies. Such an examina- 
tion would have been difficult because 
of the variations in the manner in 
which the activities of the several 
coordinating or governing bodies are 
financed , 

Furthermore, the cost-structure 
relationship appears to exist despite 
the fact that the state-level body 
can provide for a centralization of 
some functions which, without the 
body, would be carried on at the insti- 
tutional level. Again, without having 
undertaken detailed analysis of this 
factor, it appears that the economies 
that are realized through centraliza- 
tion are small in relation to the 
total costs of coordination or central 
governance . 

The costs of central coordination 
and governance are not limited to the 
direct costs incurred by the central 
body. The central body and the activ- 
ities of its staff generate indirect 
costs at the level of the institution. 
These costs stem from the need to gen- 
erate information at the institutional 
level for use by the central body, and 
from other forms of interaction be- 
tween the central body and the indivi- 
dual institutions. These indirect 
costs appeared in the case study states 
to vary directly with the direct costs 
of the central agency or board. The 
greater the responsibility of the cen- 
tral body, the more staff it requires, 
and the greater is the activity gener- 
ated at the level of the insitution by 
the central staff. 

The conclusion is as follows: 

Costs for staff, operations , 
and facilities incurred by 
The central coordinating or 
governing body vary, at ^ 

Teast, in proportion to the 
authority and responsibriity 
assXgned the body. When 
costs incurred at the insti - 
tutional level are included , 
the cost-structure relation - 
ship becomes even more pro- 
nounced . 

Processes of Bureaucracy . State 
level coordination and governance re- 
quire meetings, paper flow, and related 
processes. As was observed with regard 
to costs, the greater the responsibility 
of the central body, the greater is the 
bureaucracy it engenders. Centraliza- 
tion tends to increase the formality 



and cumbersomeness of paper flow, red 
tape, and communication. These condi- 
tions led some educational administra- 
tors to charge that a bureaucracy had 
developed that actually hindered ef- 
fective communication about higher ed- 
ucation in states having regulatory 
coordinating agencies or consolidated 
governing boards. Educators from junior 
and newer institutions, and from state 
colleges, tended to dispute this view, 
saying that the complaint of their 
colleagues was in reality a complaint 
about the outcome of the decision- 
making process, rather than the extent 
of communication occurring within that 
process. In several of the states with 
regulatory coordinating agencies or con- 
solidated governing boards, there were 
criticisms of the bureaucratic processes 
that went beyond the extent of such pro- 
cesses. Representatives of some insti- 
tutions complained that information re- 
quested by the staff of the central 
body was often inappropriate or, at 
best, only partially relevant to the 
purpose for which it was ostensively 
sought. Others charged that the pur- 
poses for which information was sought 
frequently were ill-defined and that, 
in some cases, data were sought to 
subs tantiat e preconc eived pos itions . 
Simplistic approaches fo the solution 
of complex problems were cited. 

The conclusion is that: 

The amount of bureaucracy , 
and the processes deriving 
from it, increase as the 
amount of authority and 
responsibility of the cen - 
tral coordinating or govern- 
ing body Tncreases . 

Responsiveness. As was the pattern 
with the preceding two criteria, the 
case study evidence indicates that the 
ability of the coordinating agency or 
governing board to make effective and 
timely responses to institutional and 
state-level problems and needs was 
hampered by the scope of the responsi- 
bility assigned to the central body. 

The advisory coordinating agencies 
appeared able to respond appropriately 
in the context of the very limited 
responsibilities assigned them. However, 
that response usually was restricted to 
needs that were defined by and in terms 
of specific educational institutions. 

The cumbersomeness, formality, and 
mechanistic nature of the decision- 
making processes of the consolidated 
governing boards in states visited 
impeded their responsiveness. The pre- 
occupation of several of these state- 



level bodies with trivial matters, to 
the exclusion of major policy considera- 
tions, is another factor limiting their 
responsiveness * 

Another dimension of the responsive- 
ness question has to do with the forces 
and considerations to which the central 
body responds. The lay members of co- 
ordinating agencies and consolidated 
governing boards are subject to poli- 
tical influence. Indeed, in one of the 
states visited, political considerations 
and pressures rather clearly take pre- 
cedence over educational ones in the 
determination of the issues to come be- 
fore the governing board and in the 
resolution of them. The case study 
evidence from many of the states visited 
also indicated that the central body 
gives some institutions more favored 
and others lees favored treatment in 
their policy and decision-making. In 
one state, the more favored institution 
happened to be the relatively new state 
university located in the largest met- 
ropolitan area of the state. The 
more typical distinction was between 
the treatments accorded the established 
multi-purpose state university or uni- 
versities and the developing junior 
colleges and expanding state colleges. 

In a few states, the prestige and tra- 
ditional dominance of the public uni- 
versity has continued and the central 
body still responds to its avowed needs. 
Representatives of the remaining insti- 
tutions in such states complained of 
the treatment accorded them on the 
basis of their status in the structure 
of higher education. The more common 
pattern, however, was one in which the 
central coordinating or governing body, 
in attempting to respond to emerging 
societal needs and problems, gives 
greater attention to the potential of 
junior colleges and state colleges to 
meet such needs and problems . Repre- 
sentatives of the complex, multi-pur- 
pose universities in these states com- 
plained that they were at a disadvan- 
tage in this context, that their uni- 
versities were having difficulty in 
continuing to provide traditional forms 
of service, much less attempting to 
meet new challenges. The resultant 
leveling effect, they noted, could only 
result in harm to their institutions 
and to the abilities of their institu- 
tions to render the forms of service 
for which they were established. 

The conclusion, regarding respon- 
siveness, reached on the basis of the 
case study evidence may be stated as 
follows: 



The ability of the central 
coordinating agency or con- 
solidated governing board 
to make effective and time- 
ly responses to institu- 
tional and state level needs 
decreases as the authority 
and responsibility of the 
central body increases. The 
particular structure adopted 
for state level coordination 
and governance cannot pro - 
vide assurance that the re - 
sultant body will respond 
in a manner which is consis - 
tent with the overall needs 
of higher education in a 
given state . 

Agency Staffing . Coordinating agen- 
cies and consolidated governing boards 
employ staff to assist them in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. The 
competence of the professional staff of 
these bodies, and the quality of their 
work, very clearly influences the ef- 
fectiveness of the coordinating or gov- 
erning effort. A number of the indivi- 
duals interviewed in the case study 
states remarked that the knowledge and 
expertise of the professional staff was 
the single most important factor in de- 
termining the success or failure of the 
efforts of the state-level body. A 
knowledgeable and competent professional 
staff is necessary not only for the pro- 
duction of sound staff work, but also 
for the credibility it brings to •he 
agency in the eyes of its constituen- 
cies, which include state government 
and the institutions it serves. 

Instances of adequate or better pro- 
fessional staff were found in some case 
study states . Instances of less than 
desirable quality, and of difficulties 
in recruiting competent staff for the 
central-office positions, were also 
found. Problems of agency staffing 
were no more apparent in the advisory 
coordinating agency states than in the 
consolidated governing board states. 

A common complaint from the estab- 
lished universities in the case study 
states was that their senior and middle 
management staff were, by virtue of the 
reputations and prestige of these in- 
stitutions, more able than were the 
coordinating agency or consolidated 
governing board professional staff with 
which these individuals dealt. It was 
claimed that the central-body staff 
lacked the intimate familiarity of the 
higher education enterprise that is 
gained only through experience at the 
institutional level. The evidence on 
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this point suggests that there is con- 
siderable validity to these complaints. 

The conclusion with regard to the 
agency staffing criterion is as follows: 

As a general rule, advisory 
coordinating agencies , reg - 
ulatory coordinating agen - 
cies , and consolidated gov- 
ernxng boards are equally 
able to attract competent 
people to serve on their 
professional staffs — com - 
petence being' assessed rela- 
tively in terms of the level 
of responsibility of the 
agency or board . 

Having presented the case study ev- 
idence, and the conclusions drawn there- 
from, it is appropriate to compare these 
findings with the postulated character- 
istics of the three structures for coor- 
dination and governance under study. 

The postulates were developed indepen- 
dently of the case studies. They are 
expectations of characteristics of the 
structures in their "pure" form, as- 
suming no influence from human or other 
potentially modifying factors. The 
case studies may be viewed as empirical 
tests of the system of postulates de- 
veloped and presented in Chapter II , 

Figure 4 (P, 48) provides a graphic 

summary of the postulated characteristics 
and of the conclusions drawn from the 
case studies in terms of the 13 evalua- 
tive criteria for each of the three 
structures for coordination and gover- 
nance. It allows the postulates and 
case study conclusions to be compared. 

The graphic presentation of Figure 
4. oversimplifies both the postulated 
characteristics and the case study 
findings. The qualifications, excep- 
tions, and nuances of the case study 
findings, particularly, must be kept 
in mind as the graphic summary is ex- 
amined, With regard to the postulates 
(hatched in the bar-graph figure) , a 
bar extending only through Does Not 
Meet Criterion indicates that the 
structure would be expected to be weak 
with respect to the given criterion; a 
bar extending through Meets Criterion 
indicates that the structure would be 
expected to possess desirable charac- 
teristics with regard to the criterion; 
a bar extending through Partially Meets 
Criterion indicates either that the 
structure would be expected to be in- 
termediate in terms of strengths and 
weaknesses as suggested by the criter- 
ion, or that it was not possible to 



specify an unequivocal postulate for 
the criterion. 

The findings of the case studies 
(represented by solid bars) are paral- 
lel indicators of the effectiveness of 
the structures for coordination and 
governance with regard to the several 
evaluative criteria. Again, the bars 
in the figure severely condense the 
case study findings and conclusions. 
Nonetheless , the bar-chart represen- 
tation does facilitate comparison of 
the case study evidence with the sys- 
tem of postulates presented in Chapter 

II* 

In 25 of the 39 (three structures 
times 13 criteria) comparisons of pos- 
tulates, and case study findings, the 
pairs of bars in Figure 4 correspond 
in length. Thus, approximately two- 
thirds of the postulates were substan- 
tiated by the evidence from the case 
studies. This result could be inter- 
preted as indicating that the function- 
ing and effectiveness of a particular 
structure for coordination or governance 
can be predicted with some confidence 
from the organizational characteristics 
of the structure. 

However, this interpretation is 
brought into question when the compar- 
isons for specific criteria are exam- 
ined. The greatest agreement between 
postulates and case study evidence was 
found for the five criteria relating 
to "administration" — Span of Control , 
Costs of Bureaucracy , Processes of 
Bureaucracy , Respons iveness , and Agency 
Staffing . Agreement was also high for 
the three criteria relating to sources 
of "influence 11 — Institutional Autonomy 
and Influence / Lay Representation , and 
State Government Influence . The lack 
of cOngruity between postulates and 
case study findings for the State Gov- 
ernment Influence criterion is, however, 
noteworthy. 

Thus, it was with the five "general" 
criteria — Program Control , Resource 
Allocation and Use , Long-Range^ Planning , 
Assignment of~ Respons ibility , and Coni ^ 
prehensiveness of Purview -- that the 
case study findings were least suppor- 
tive of the postulated strengths and 
weaknesses of the three structures. Be- 
cause the first three of these criteria 
— Program Control , Resource Allocation 
and Use , and Long-Range Planning — con- 
cern the substantive component s of co- 
ordination and governance, the fact 
that the case study evidence did not 
confirm the postulates for these cri- 
teria is of particular significance. 
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Figure 4 

POSTULATED AND OBSERVED CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE STRUCTURES 
FOR COORDINATION AND GOVERNANCE ACCORDING 
TO EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 
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Evidently , with regard to these central 
functions of state-level coordination 
and governance, there are humar. factors 
and other modifying influences which 
invalidate the specification of coordi- 
nating or governing body performance 
on the basis of structure alone. 

The preceding comparison of postu- 
lates and case study conclusions leads 
to a consideration of the two basic 
hypotheses suggested at the end of 
Chapter II . The first of these was 
stated as follows: All other things 

being equal, each of the basic appro - 
aches to governance can be expected 
to function as specified by the postu - 
lates . The "other things" were evi- 
dently sufficiently "equal " that for 
seven of the criteria the postulates 
were predictive of practice. This find- 
ing , in combination with some instances 
in which the case study results for in- 
dividual states were in general accord 
with the postulates for others of the 
13 criteria, is supportive of the hy- 
pothesis as stated. It may be conclu- 
ded that, given a certain mix of human 
and other influence, the organization 
for coordination and governance of 
higher education at the state level is 
predictive of the manner in which the 
organization will function. 

The second hypothesis was stated as 
follows: All other things are not 

equal. Human, economic, and political 
influences are strong modifiers af - 
fecting processes and accomplishments. 
While structure must provide a minimum 
framework within which people can ef- 
fectively work, the modifying influ- 
ences are significant factors in tne 
success or failure of any particular 
approach to governance^ The lack of 
congruence between the postulates and 
the case study findings for the sub- 
stantive criteria of Program Control , 
Resource Allocation and Use , and Long- 
Range Planning provides strong support 
for this hypothesis. The agreement be- 
tween postulates and case study find- 
ings for others of the criteria do not 
negate the hypothesis, because of the 
nature of the other criteria. It is 
with the three substantive criteria 
that the human, economic, and polici- 
cal influences would be most expected 
to operate. For these criteria, the 
postulates based on organizational 
structure, alone, were unambiguous. 

The central case study finding, how- 
ever, was that, regardless of structure, 
performance on these criteria was mixed 
and generally less than adequate. The 
modifying influences were predominant. 
The hypothesis was confirmed. 



Returning to an examination of 
Figure 4 , what can be concluded re- 
garding” the relative overall merits 
of the three structures for coordina- 
tion or governance? The predominant 
pattern of both postulated and ob- 
served characteristics is one in which 
the advisory coordinating agency has 
the most positive features, the consol- 
idated governing board has the most 
negative features, and the regulatory 
coordinating agency has characteristics 
which place it in an intermediate posi- 
tion. 

However, when attention is focused 
upon the central performance criteria 
of Program Control , Resource Allocation 
and Use , and Long-Range Planning , the 
validity of the easy conclusion is 
brought into question. On the basis of 
structure (the postulates) , the consoli- 
dated governing board would be expected 
to provide the optimum structure and the 
advisory coordinating agency to be 
least satisfactory. Contrary to the 
expectation of the postulates, no clear 
superiority of any of the three struc- 
tures was found in the case study evi- 
dence. As a matter of' fact, mediocre, 
at best, performance with regard to 
these criteria was found to be the 
rule under all three structures for 
coordination or governance. Thus, the 
case study evidence does not provide 
a basis for a conclusion with regard 
to these criteria. 

The inescapable fact is that effec- 
tive state-level coordination of higher 
education is almost synonymous with 
sound and effective long-range planning, 
rational and meaningful program control, 
and prudent and equitable resource al- 
location. In this sense, effective 
state-level coordination was not found 
to exist in the case study states. This 
does not mean that it cannot be obtained 
or should not be sought. This argument 
leads to the conclusion that: 

The structure for state-level 
coordination of higher educa~ 
tion to be sought is one which 
7a) preserves, as far as pos- ~ 
sible, the advantages of the 
advisory coordinating agency , 
as these are revealed by per- 
formances on criteria #4 
through #13 of this investi- 
gation, and simultaneously , 

7b) enhances the potential 
for effective performance on 
the three central criteria of 
long-range planning, program 
control^ and resource alio - " 
cation and use. — — » 



The strong advisory coordinating 
agency or one with limited, but signif- 
icant, regulatory powers is suggested 
by this conclusion. The specific rec- 



ommendations and the rationale for 
them, presented in the following 
chapter, provide additional detail to 
this conclusion. 



V 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Most Task Force expectations about 
the effects of coordinating structure 
upon higher education policies and 
performance were borne out by what was 
learned from the case studies. Yet, 
some of the propositions contradicted 
by the case study evidence pertain to 
evaluative criteria that Task Force 
members consider to be critically impor- 
tant to the future strength and success 
of institutions of higher education. 

Theoretical considerations led the 
Task Force to believe that coordinating 
structures having greater centralization 
of power would perform appreciably 
better in the areas of long-range plan- 
ning, program control, and resource al- 
location. Quite clearly, this turns 
out not to be true in the nine states 
that were examined in some detail for 
this study. Indeed, the evidence 
points very strongly to the conclusion 
that hone of these nine state systems 
of higher education, no matter what the 
type of coordinating structure in use, 
has achieved any noteworthy overall 
success in terms of all three of these 
criteria. 

The Task Force assumed that advisory 
coordinating agencies could develop 
sound long-range plans, but that imple- 
mentation of the plans might be diffi- 
cult in such systems. Success of the 
planning efforts in advisory coordina- 
ting agency states was expected to 
hinge upon voluntary compliance by the 
institutions of higher education , or 
upon acceptance and implementation of 
the plan by agencies of state govern- 
ment, particularly the legislature. 
Presumably regulatory coordinating 
agencies and consolidated governing 
boards would have the opposite problem: 
their power would be sufficient to 
secure implementation, but the pressure 
of other responsibilities might so ab- 
sorb their energies that they would 
neglect development of the master plan 
itself . 

Judging from the experience of the 
nine states studied by the Task Force, 
the following conclusions about this key 



coordinating function appear to be war- 
ranted: (1) Long-range planning is of 

generally poor quality in most of the 
states studied, with the only major 
exceptions occurring in a few states 
having advisory or regulatory coordina- 
ting commissions. (2) Since state 
plans for higher education are often so 
narrow and vague, it is virtually im- 
possible to judge the extent to which 
they have been implemented. Where 
judgment is possible, there seems to be 
little variation in success from one 
type of coordinating structure to 
another. (3) While it is true that 
systems having consolidated governing 
boards have neglected planning, or done 
a poor job of it, this may very well be 
due to factors other than those origi- 
nally identified by the Task Force. 

Perhaps consolidated governing 
boards fail in this respect, not entire- 
ly because of the pressures of other 
responsibilities, but also because 
those who have the power to control 
development do not wish to constrict 
future choices by elaborating a master 
plan. They potentially have more 
direct means for securing institutional 
compliance, and, therefore, do not need 
to use the master plan as a device for 
encouraging cooperation . 

The advisory coordinating agency has 
somewhat better overall success in the 
area of planning. Yet, it may have so 
little influence over the colleges and 
universities in its state that it can- 
not secure their cooperation in a very 
meaningful implementation effort. More- 
over, this type of coordinating agency 
often does not have either the size or 
quality of staff essential for very 
sophisticated planning. 

The regulatory coordinating agency 
has sufficient staff to mount a planning 
effort and enough influence to encourage 
cooperation by the institutions within 
its purview. Because its powers are 
somewhat limited, it considers the plan- 
ning document to be an effective instru- 
ment for shaping decisions affecting 
higher education. For these reasons, 
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the long-range planning function has 
been performed most effectively in the 
regulatory coordinating agency states. 

Performance on other program-related 
functions in the nine case study states 
has generally been less satisfactory 
than in the area of long-range planning. 
Failures are especially evident when 
interrelationships are considered among 
the functions embraced within each of 
the different criteria. 

Seldom are institutional missions 
defined with clarity in terms of a co- 
herent pattern of institutional roles, 
and with reference to explicit concepts 
of educational policy. Rarer still are 
instances in which such definitions are 
expressly related to earlier planning, 
or where they serve to guide important 
resource allocation decisions. Even 
the establishment of new programs or 
new institutions of higher education 
has almost invariably been the result 
of political, rather than educational 
considerations. Only recently have any 
of the case study states begun to ques- 
tion the relative worth and effective- 
ness of existing programs; none has ad- 
vanced beyong the first preliminary 
stages in the creation of a program re- 
view system that can assess the achieve- 
ments of present programs in such a way 
as to rank them in terms of priorities 
to be assigned all programs, both exist- 
ing and proposed. 

No state has been able to devise a 
resource allocation process that ration- 
ally distributes funds to institutions 
and programs on the basis of an overall 
schema of program responsibility, and 
in terms of standards for adjudging 
past program accomplishments. The 
closest approximation consists of a 
bewildering array of budgeting formulas 
ostensibly designed to allocate funds 
in a rational manner that recognizes 
differences in the importance and in 
the funding requirements of various 
educational programs. There is general 
agreement that these formulas are much 
too superficial, that they usually do 
not achieve the results intended for 
them, and that they frequently produce 
harmful, yet largely unforeseen, effects 
in terms of higher education 1 s overall 
ability to accomplish its program ob- 
jectives . 

Case study findings also appear to 
call into question many of the Task 
Force's assumptions about the effects 
upon institutional autonomy of the 
degree of centralization entailed in 
the regulatory coordinating agency and 



consolidated governing board forms. 

The evidence suggests that individual 
universities, or university systems 
operating under such coordinating 
structures, have maintained virtually 
complete control over substantive 
program matters . In this sense, insti- 
tutional autonomy is merely the reverse 
side of a coin labelled ’'program con- 
trol.” Inability to achieve effective 
program control, and failure of coordi- 
nating agencies to shape institutional 
decisions on important issues of edu- 
cational policy, are thus partial re- 
flections of weaknesses and failures 
in the coordinating effort. 

Institutional autonomy also implies 
freedom from unduly restrictive, overly 
centralized rules affecting operating 
procedures. This facet of autonomy is 
virtually identical to another evalua- 
tive criterion utilized by the Task 
Force, namely that which is labelled 
"processes of bureaucracy.” With 
respect to this dimension, the case 
studies provide basically supporting 
evidence for the Task Force's assertion 
that bureaucratic inefficiencies would 
become more pronounced as authority 
becomes more concentrated. The consoli- 
dated governing board is apt to experi- 
ence particularly difficult administra- 
tive problems, both because the scope 
of its responsibilities is so large and 
because it tends to rely excessively 
upon formal rules and central clearance 
to insure control, even on relatively 
minor administrative matters. Similar- 
ly, the case studies tend to confirm 
the Task Force's initial observation 
that the advisory coordinating agency 
would be relatively more responsive to 
needs of specific educational institu- 
tions than would the other forms, and 
that the regulatory coordinating agen- 
cies and the consolidated governing 
boards would be more responsive to 
broader, statewide needs, and to new 
needs not being met by any specific 
institution, than would the advisory 
coordinating agency. 

A related question has to do with the 
amount of influence the colleges and 
universities have had in the making of 
whatever policy has emanated from the 
central coordinating agency. The case 
study evidence suggests that a slight 
decline in institutional influence on 
these decisions accompanies an increase 
in the power conferred upon the central 
coordinating agency. However, factors 
other than the type of higher education 
coordinating structure largely determine 
the relative influence of the various 
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participants in educational decision- 
making The extent of genuine lay 
influence, the scope and nature of 
influence by the legislature and execu- 
tive offices of state government, as 
well as the influence exerted by educa- 
tional institutions — all these are 
largely shaped by the political, econom- 
ic, and governmental climate within the 
state, and not by the coordinating struc- 
ture. Particularly important features 
of this climate are the nature and 
extent of sectional rivalries in the 
state, the fiscal capacity of the state 
to meet increasing costs of public 
services, and the degree of issue- 
oriented as opposed to patronage-based 
decision-making in state government. 

Thus, the pattern of influence affect- 
ing the policy-making process for 
higher education is shaped largely by 
the nature of the general environment 
in which that process occurs, not by 
the organizational features of the spe- 
cific structure charged with decision- 
making for public higher education. 

The effect of factors other than the 
type of coordinating structure is most 
pronounced with respect to the degree 
and kind of influence exercised by 
various participants in higher education 
policy-making. Yet, the case study find- 
ings clearly demonstrate that the modify- 
ing influences discussed earlier in 
Chapter II have an important effect in 
terms of all the evaluative criteria 
employed by the Task Force. Other 
features of organizational climate that 
have the most profound effect upon co- 
ordination include the extent of infor- 
mal relationships prevailing among 
agencies, and the degree of mutual tol- 
erance and trust existing among educa- 
tors and those charged with decision- 
making responsibilities for higher 
education. Oftentimes, critical impor- 
tance will be attached to the role of a 
single individual who occupies a strate- 
gic place in the policy-making frame- 
work. Thus, structure isn't everything. 
But neither is it meaningless. 



These findings point toward the 
following conclusions with respect to 
the efficacy of the three different 
types of coordinating structure. As 
presently constituted and empowered, 
advisory coordinating agencies usually 
cannot cope with theextremely difficult 
problems that confront the world of 
higher education; most have not even 
faced up to the really formidable 
questions relating to long-range plan- 



ning, program control, and resource 
allocation. Unlike the advisory coordi- 
nating agency, regulatory agencies and 
consolidated governing boards have at 
least made some effort to find solutions 
to the pressing issues relating to 
program content and development. Yet, 
their accomplishments with respect to 
these issues have often come at much too 
high a price. Administrative and policy- 
making processes are frequently too time 
consuming, expensive, and overly bureau- 
cratized, particularly in the consolida- 
ted governing board form. Those draw- 
backs, together with its signal lack of 
achievement in the area of long-range 
planning, strongly support the conclu- 
sion that the accomplishments possible 
under the consolidated governing board 
structure are more than offset by the 
adverse effects resulting from over- 
centralization of power. Furthermore, 
in states with very large or complex 
post-secondary educational systems, the 
consolidated board alternative places 
in the hands of a single agency many 
more responsibilities than it can in- 
telligently or effectively discharge. 

However, a viable framework for coor- 
dination in higher education can be de- 
veloped by combining elements of* both 
the advisory and regulatory coordinating 
agency forms. Care must be taken though, 
to avoid the principal defects of the 
two forms. The advisory agency form 
often is ineffective because there is 
too great a dispersal of power among 
participants in higher education policy- 
making. The regulatory agency system 
frequently does not produce significant 
enough results in coordination to make 
its administrative inefficiencies 
acceptable. On the positive side, the 
advisory form preserves institutional 
autonomy and fosters diversity and flex- 
ibility? the regulatory agency form can 
bring about meaningful coordination 
among the programs of the various, 
separate institutions if it can avoid 
the dysfunctional results that flow 
from too great a centralization of 
power. 

The preferred solution thus requires 
the creation of a system characterized 
by balance. This concept has implica- 
tions for the integration of policy 
related inputs along two separate dimen- 
sions. First, there must be a balance 
of power and responsibility among three 
different elements; the legislature and 
executive offices of state government? 
the coordinating agency for higher 
education? and the institutions of 
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higher education , 1 The coordinating 
agency in such a system must have 
sufficient power to insure that atten- 
tion is given to broad, statewide public 
needs that relate to policy matters in 
higher education. Yet, within the con- 
straints imposed by such broad policies, 
institutional autonomy and diversity 
must be maintained, for only when they 
exist can higher education have the 
capacity both for meeting present needs 
and for responding creatively to new 
demands and needs. Balance also im- 
plies that higher education decisions 
and policy should be shaped by contri- 
butions from all types of institutions 
of higher education in the state. Thus, 
the coordinating structure must give 
ample opportunity for representation of 
the views of junior as well as senior 
institutions, and of private as well 
as public colleges and universities . 

Beyond providing for balance, an 
effective coordinating structure should 
permit each interest that has a legiti- 
mate stake in higher education decision- 
making to perform the function for which 
it is most appropriately suited. Most 
matters of an administrative nature are 
best left to the separate educational 
institutions, since decisions on such 
matters can be handled most effectively 
by relatively small units that have 
operating program responsibilities. 

Policy decisions of system-wide import 
should be the result of extensive inter- 
action among those having program func- 
tions at the institutional level. Yet, 
since interests that extend beyond those 
of the separate colleges and universities 
must be effectively represented by a 
central coordinating body, that agency 
must have sufficient power to elicit 
institutional cooperation in both the 
policy-making and implementing processes. 



1 

It is, of course, recognized that, 
constitutionally, public higher educa- 
tion is a component of the executive 
branch of state organization in Missouri 
and elsewhere. The Task Force is, how- 
ever, taking the position that for 
operating purposes, higher education 
should relate equally to the executive 
offices of state government and the 
state legislature. This attitude, 
with respect to a balance of power and 
responsibility, is not inconsistent 
with the technical assignment of public 
higher education to the executive 
branch of state government. 



That agency should also have enough 
prestige that it can become the princi- 
pal forum for decision-making on major 
policy matters affecting higher edu7 
cation. 

The legislature and executive offices 
should not be expected to make informed 
decisions about most specific policy 
issues in the field of higher education, 
nor to judge whether a given educational 
institution is achieving its assigned 
program objectives. Their proper role 
is that of evaluating budget requests 
for programs of public higher education 
in terms of the relative importance of 
such programs as compared to other 
state public services, and in terms of 
the overall efficiency with which 
universities and other state agencies 
have made use of public resources 
allocated to them in the past. 

The key question to be resolved is; 
Just how much centralization of power 
is necessary to achieve effective 
coordination of higher education policy 
and yet preserve desirable levels of 
institutional autonomy? *r 

Perhaps the most crucial issue rela- 
ting to this question is the matter of 
power over budgets. Should the coordi- 
nating agency have complete control over 
resource allocation, or should it serve 
only in an advisory role with respect 
to budget matters? What the Task Force 
has learned from its case studies 
suggests to it the wisdom of stopping 
short of giving any coordinating agency 
the kind of budgetary authority that 
would permit it to rule by financial 
decree. The concept of balance, and 
the desire to preserve institutional 
autonomy and diversity, suggest that 
the coordinating agency's powers should 
be concentrated in the area of program 
control. The impact of the coordina- 
ting agency upon resource allocation 
should come by virtue of its role in 
long-range planning and program con- 
trol, and as a consequence of the 
credibility given to its recommenda- 
tions because of their merit. 

In their desire to make absolutely 
certain that there is greater responsi- 
bility and accountability in higher 
education, many state leaders today 
embrace the philosophy that centraliza- 
tion of power in the coordinating 
agency is essential to effective con- 
trol. They further assume that power 
inevitably rests on the control of 
budgets . 

The experience of other states 
suggests that placing controls over the 
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resource allocation function in the 
hands of the coordinating agency con- 
stitutes a very large first step toward 
the centralization of control over all 
functions. For reasons that are not 
entirely clear , control over the purse 
strings also appears to lead not just 
to control over operating and adminis- 
trative matters, but to preoccupation 
with the most trivial and mundane 
aspects of those matters. This pattern 
is so evident in the states examined by 
the Task Force that it might be advanced 
as a "law of administrative trivia" 
descriptive of certain organizational 
behavior in the field of higher educa- 
tion coordination: when administrative 
trivia can find their way onto the 
coordinating agency (or governing board) 
agenda, there is a strong likelihood 
that they will come to dominate the 
agency 's attention. 

These considerations have very defi- 
nite implications for the type of coor- 
dination structure that is being advo- 
cated by the Task Force, Although only 
program control and long-range planning 
powers are being recommended for the 
coordinating agency, even those powers 
should be carefully restricted to pro- 
gram matters of major importance, lest 
the law of administrative trivia also 
become operative with respect to pro- 
gram control. 

The sort of coordinating structure 
advocated by the Task Force will depend 
for its success upon a great many things. 
Its composition, legal basis, and powers 
must be such that the coordinating 
agency can have an effective and autono- 
mous role with respect to higher educa- 
tion decisions and policies. Specific 
features of the coordinating and govern- 
ing structure should be determined by 
application of principles drawn from 
the findings of the Task Force study. 
Other structural guidelines can be de- 
rived logically from the concept of 
balance, for in that concept are embod- 
ied the major findings of the Task 
Force on the issues most pertinent to 
higher education. 

The principles and guidelines which 
the Task Force considers to be most 
important are as follows: 

(1) Purview of Coordinating Agency 

The coordinating agency should 
have purview over and responsi- 
bility for all segments of 
higher education in the state, 
including public and private 
junior and senior colleges and 
universities. 



(2) Composition of Coordinating 
Agency 

In order to insure its autonomy, 
the central coordinating agency 
should consist only of lay mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor 
with the approval of the upper 
house of the state legislature. 

(3) Advisory Structure 

However, provision should be 
made for the fullest possible 
communication among all of those 
directly concerned with higher 
education programs and policies . 
Standing and ad_ hoc advisory 
committees shoulcT permit the 
viewpoints of all types of insti- 
tutions of higher education to 
be introduced into the policy- 
making process on all matters 
pertaining to long-range plan- 
ning, program review, funding, 
and other aspects of coordina- 
tion and governance . 

(4) State Government Liaison 

Means should also be established 
for fostering regular communica- 
tion between the coordinating 
agency and the executive offices 
and legislature of the state. 

(5) Institutional Involvement 

Attainment of balance requires 
that no single type of educa- 
tional institution have a pre- 
ponderant influence over higher 
education policy-making. This 
means that governing arrange- 
ments for the different types 
of public institutions should 
be such that each major type 
enters the policy-making arena 
on a roughly equivalent basis. 

(6) Legal Basis of Coordination 
and Governance 

Balance also depends upon the 
coordinating agency and the 
governing boards of public 
institutions having comparable 
legal status. All should have 
a constitutional basis, or 
none should have. Preferably, 
all should have a constitu- 
tional standing, as befits an 
area of public service that 
is unique among the functions 
of state government and that 
must have considerable inde- 
pendence from executive and 
legislative control if it is 
to perform its vital role in 
our society. 
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(7) Defining Powers of Coordinating 
Agency 

The respective powers of the 
coordinating agency and the 
governing boards should be 
defined as carefully as possible, 
primarily in order to stress 
the desirability of limiting 
functions of the coordinating 
agency to major policy matters, 
and explicitly to reserve to 
the institutional governing 
boards all powers not assigned 
to the coordinating agency. 

(8) Powers and Responsibilities of 
Coordinating Agency 

The coordinating agency should 
have as its principal responsi- 
bilities : 

(a) The development and 
continual review and 
updating of a long- 
range master plan for 
higher education in 
the state and in sub- 
regions of the state; 

(b) Review of , and the 
power to approve or 
disapprove establish- 
ment of new institu- 
tions or major pro- 
grams of higher edu- 
cation; review of 
existing programs , 
together with power 
to recommend their 
further development, 
consolidation, or 
elimination; 

(c) Advise the Governor 
and the state legis- 
lature with respect 
to general condi- 
tions and needs of 
higher education in 
the state ; and make 
specific recommenda- 
tions on the capital 
and operating fund 
requirements of the 
individual public 
institutions. The 
agency 1 s budget 
recommendations 
should also include 
an assessment of the 
extent to which the 
institution has com- 
plied with previous 
recommendations made 
by the agency. 



(d) Serve as official 

state agency for all 
federally funded 
programs that require 
such an agency. 

(9) Funding and Staffing 

The coordinating agency must be 
funded at a level that will 
enable it to carry out its 
responsibilities. In particu- 
lar, the level of funding must 
enable employment of a staff 
which is adequate in number 
and quality to the duties it 
will be assigned. 

(10) Modifying Influences 

The design of specific insti- 
tutional arrangements for 
coordination and governance 
should recognize that there 
are important differences 
from state to state in the 
factors that bear on coordi- 
nation. Since no one insti- 
tutional pattern will suffice 
for all states, the details 
of the coordinating structure 
should be shaped in light of 
the particular setting in 
which it will function. 

The role of the coordinating agency 
must be accepted by educators and admin- 
istrators in the colleges and universi- 
ties, and by members of the state’s 
legislature and executive offices. For 
any of these to insist that the coordi- 
nating agency should serve as its 
spokesman, and as a representative of 
its interests, would insure the failure 
of the coordinating effort. That would 
lead, in turn, to an escalation of 
politics surrounding coordinating activ- 
ity, and very probably to a greater 
centralization of power as a means to 
secure effective coordination. In the 
light of what has been learned in this 
study, that would be a most unfortunate 
underdevelopment . 

The Task Force’s conclusions on this 
issue bear a striking resemblance to 
those advanced by Lyman A. Glenny, 

Robert 0. Berdahl, Ernest C. Palola, and 
James C. Paltridge in Coordinating Higher 
Education for the 1 70s; Multi-campus and 
Statewide Guidelines for Practice (18) . 
Their investigations, conducted over 
more than a decade in some 35 states, 
apparently turned up evidence very 
similar to that discovered by the Task 
Force in its more recent examination of 
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the coordination function in nine 
states . 2 



Perhaps of even greater significance 
is the sense of urgency that both 
studies appear to have fostered among 
their authors. This Task Force* s 
findings are in complete agreement with 
the assessment of Glenny and his col- 



2 

Since the Glenny study did not 
report any of the empirical evidence 
that had led its authors to adopt the 
conclusions stated in their report, 
the Task Force considered it to be of 
value largely because it constituted 
one of several major statements rela- 
ting to a philosophy of coordination 
in the field of higher education. 
After the Task Force had gathered and 
evaluated evidence from its own case 



leagues with respect to the alternatives 
now available to institutions of higher 
education. They remark: "The choice 
today is not between strengthening the 
coordinating board or retaining the 
status quo. Rather, the choice is 
between creating an effective coordina- 
ting board. . . or seeing public higher 
education ingested into the executive 
branch of state government." 



studies, and drew upon that evidence 
to construct recommendations for a 
Missouri coordinating structure, it 
became apparent that the process of 
gathering and analyzing its own evi- 
dence had led it to come independently 
to the same general conclusions that 
had been reached by Glenny and his 
colleagues. The similarities extend 
even to many of the recommendations 
of the Task Force Report. 
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Appendix A 



STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR SELECTED PERIODS, 1959-60 THROUGH 1971-72, 

FOR STATES GROUPED BY TYPE OF COORDINATING STRUCTURE 



Tables A- 2 through A-4 present data 
on state appropriations for higher educa- 
tion for every third fiscal year, start- 
ing with 1959-60 and ending with 1971-72. 
Expenditures are given for a state in a 
specific year only if the state had the 
same type of higher education coordina- 
ting structure in that year and in 
either the preceding or the following 
year included in this analysis. In 
computing dollar and percentage expendi- 
ture gains for a specific category of 
states, appropriation gains are computed 
only for those states whose coordinating 
structures were of that type for both of 
the years being compared. Thus, the 
total gain between 1959-60 and 1962-63 
for appropriations in states with ad- 
visory coordinating agencies (See 
Table A- 2 ) is the difference in the 
total amount appropriated for the states 
of Kentucky, Virginia, and Wisconsin in 
1959-60 and the total amount appropri- 
ated for those same states in 1962-63. 
This difference ($33,371,000) which is 
the amount of gain in annual appropria- 
tions over this three year interval, 
constitutes some 48 percent of the total 



appropriations in the earlier year, 
1959-60. 

The following summary of these data 
( Table A-l ) reveals that there are 
basically similar patterns of gains in 
higher education appropriations for both 
the regulatory coordinating agency and 
consolidated governing board states . 
Although the rate of increase is con- 
sistently higher for the former category, 
states in both groups experienced their 
highest rates of gains in the middle 
1960s, followed by a levelling off or 
slight decline in their appropriations’ 
growth rates in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. Gain rates in the advisory co- 
ordinating agency states also were 
highest in the middle 1960s, but instead 
of levelling off, the rate of increase 
in higher education appropriations 
dropped substantially in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. Aside from this more 
precipitous decline of growth in the 
later years, the advisory agency states 
experienced more moderate rates of gain 
in appropriations than states having the 
.regulatory coordinating agency or the 
consolidated governing board forms . 



Table A-l 

SUMMARY DATA ON GAIN TRENDS IN STATE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION BY TYPE OF COORDINATING STRUCTURE* 





Percentage 


gain in Annual 


State Appropriations 


Type of Coordinating 
Structure 


1959-60 

to 

1962-63 


1962-63 

to 

1965-66 


1965-66 

to 

1968-69 


1968-69 

to 

1971-72 


Advisory Coordinating 
Agency States 


48% 


65% 


76% 


40% 


Regulatory Coordinat- 
ing Agency States 


47% 


83% 


67% 


66% 


Consolidated Coordi- 
nating Board States 


26% 


61% 


60% 


52% 



*A11 data on state appropriations presented in this Appendix came from 
M.M. Chambers, "Appropriations of State Tax Funds for Operating Expenses of Higher 
Education," Office of Institutional Research, National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land Grant Colleges, Washington, D.C. Data compiled by Chambers 
are issued annually. 
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These data do not suggest the exis- 
tence of a very strong relationship 
between type of coordinating structure 
and the rate of change in the ajuount of 
funds appropriated for higher education 
for the period since 1960. 

Unfortunately, neither these data nor 
any data that are now available, provide 
a very satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion of whether state expenditures for 
higher education vary significantly from 
one type of coordinating structure to 
another. As simple as that question 
sounds, a satisfactory answer to it will 
have to await the development of much 
better statistics on higher education 
expenditures. The most widely reported 
data are those on the amount of funds 
appropriated for higher education in 
each of the states. Yet, it would be 
highly misleading merely to compare the 
total appropriations for states in each 
of the three coordinating structure 



Table a-2 

STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION AND GAINS FOR SELECTED INTERVALS, 



1959-60 THROUGH 1971-72, 


IN STATES WITH 


ADVISORY 


COORDINATING AGENCIES 


(THOUSANDS OF 


DOLLARS) 




1959-60 


1962-63 




1965-66 


1968 J :69 


1971-72 


Arkansas 




16,599 




28,722 


44,547 


52,177 


California 




243,808 




413,103 


637,788 


853,622 


Kentucky 


14,954 


29,573 




49,507 


82,350 


120,489 


Maryland 




29,809 




48,217 


79,742 


141,913 


Michigan 








176,380 


262,424 


379,409 


Minnesota 








65,211 


105,131 


164,566 


Missouri 








62,168 


112,764 


149,109 


Pennsylvania 








80,000 


264,693 


347,483 


South Carolina 




15,440 




21,403 


39,645 


74,987 


Virginia 


19,943 


28,859 




40,830 


107,524 


153,433 


Wisconsin 


34,834 


44,670 










TOTAL 


69,731 


408,758 




985,541 1 


,736,608 2 


,437,188 


Amount of Gain* 


33,371 


237,694 


751,067 


700,580 




Percentage Gain** 


48% 




65% 


76% 


40% 





Amount of Gam in annual appropria- ** Gain in annual appropriation for 

tion for 3-year interval, compar- 3-year interva.1, as percentage of 

ing only those states in category appropriation for earlier year, 

both years. 



categories, since there is considerable 
variation from state to state in the 
number of public institutions of higher 
education and the size of the student 
population served by them. This could 
be overcome by stating expenditures in 
per capita terms, but the weaknesses of 
that particular measure have been 
criticized. 1 

Other approaches to the creation of 
reliable indicators of higher education 
expenditures would require precise data 
on state appropriations per full-time 
equivalent student. These approaches 
are not feasible for the simple reason 
that there are no reliable data on pub- 
lic university enrollments by states. 2 
It is, therefore, impossible to present 
very compelling evidence on the relation, 
if any, between type of coordinating 
structure and the level of overall 
expenditures on public higher education. 



1 

See Office of Research and Informa- 
tion /National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land Grant Colleges, FYI : 
For Your Information , Circular No. 173, 
March 13, 1972. 



2 

Various aspects of this problem are 
discussed in several letters to the 
editor appearing in the November 11/ 
1971 Chronicle of Higher Education . 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION AND GAINS FOR SELECTED INTERVALS, 


1959-60 THROUGH 


1971-72, IN 


STATES HAVING COORDINATING AGENCIES WITH REGULATORY POWERS 






(THOUSANDS OF 


DOLLARS) 








1959-50 


1962-63 


1965-66 


1968-69 


1971-72 


Colorado 






44,073 


70,586 


113,463 


Connecticut 






31,060 


61,513 


111,695 


Illinois 


88,139 


113,043 


204,403 


301,136 


470,413 


Massachusetts 






35,000 


69,097 


130,212 


New Jersey 






50,826 


95,047 


184,679 


New Mexico 


11,165 


14,372 


21,649 


31,262 


45,307 


New York 


75,096 


156,556 


283,722 


482,986 


803,913 


North Carolina 


28,269 


36,532 


76,323 


114,709 


223,486 


Ohio 






85,045 


174,136 


293,677 


Oklahoma 


27,014 


30,020 


41,867 


52,858 


79,331 


Tennessee 








73,137 


114,034 


Texas 


65,843 


83,282 


165,301 


259,425 . 


418,369 


Wisconsin 






78,451 


155,957 


226,403 


TOTAL 


295,526 


433,805 


1,117,720 1, 


941,849 


3,214,982 


Amount of Gain* 


138,279 359 


,460 750,992 


1/273, 


133 


Percentage Gain** 




47% 83% 67% 


66% 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION AND GAINS FOR SELECTED INTERVALS, 


1959-60 THROUGH 1971-72, IN STATES WITH CONSOLIDATED GOVERNING BOARDS 


(THOUSANDS 


OF DOLLARS) 




1959-60 


1962-63 


1965-66 


1968-69 


1971-72 


Alaska 


2,111 


3,301 


6,108 


10,400 


19,500 


Arizona 


13,742 


20,422 


35,459 


55,121 


97,514 


Florida 


37,263 


46,043 


95,476 


156,645 


247,540 


Georgia 


24,058 


32,162 


50,859 


112,524 


162,953 


Hawaii 


6,277 


10,778 


17,006 


30,987 


59,866 


Idaho 


8,799 


10,137 


15,490 


20,601 


34,167 


Iowa 


34,230 


38,914 


61,284 


85,773 


119,881 


Kansas 


25,036 


35,038 


48,598 


69,108 


84,313 


Maine 








17,87-3 


30,741 


Mississippi 


13,480 


17,500 


25,931 


47,804 


84,112 


Montana 


11,230 


11,161 


14,749 


24,418 


30,635 


Nevada 


3,682 


5,299 


7,114 


12,339 


18,642 


New Hampshire 






7,335 


10,221 


12,935 


North Dakota 


9,253 


10,386 


13,989 


19,888 


26,999 


Oregon 


28,719 


33,423 


49,252 


67,984 


103,000 


Rhode Island 


4,477 


7,697 


12,868 


21,545 


30,443 


South Dakota 


8,078 


8,702 


15,987 


17,152 


21,844 


Wyoming 


4,735 


5,599. 


8,771 






TOTAL 


235,170 


296,562 


486,276 


780,383 


1,185,085 


Amount of Gain* 




61,392 182,379 285,005 


404,702 


Percentage of Gain** 




26% 


61% 60% 


52% 





* Amount of Gain in annual- appropriation ** Gain in annual appropriation for 

for 3-year interval, coirparing only 3-year interval, as percentage of 

those states in category both years. appropriation for earlier year. 



Appendix B 



SALARIES OF COORDINATING AGENCY AND CONSOLIDATED 
GOVERNING BOARD CHIEF EXECUTIVES COMPARED 
WITH SALARIES OF INSTITUTIONAL CHIEF EXECUTIVES 



The salary level of the chief staff 
or executive officer of the state-level 
coordinating or governing body is a 
significant variable for several reasons. 
For one thing, it is a measure of the 
cost of the central coordinating or 
governing effort. In this regard, it 
is not only indicative by itself, but 
also is suggestive of the number and 
salary levels of other members of the 
central body professional staff. A well- 
paid executive is likely to have a size- 
able and well-paid staff. 

The salary of this chief executive is 
also indicative of the level of responsi- 
bility and prestige associated with the 
position. Similarly, it provides at 
least one measure of the competency and 
stature expected of the occupant of the 
position, it may also be viewed as an 
indicator of the relative ease or diffi- 
culty the central body will have in 
filling the position with an able and 
knowledgeable leader and administrator. 

Table B-l (P. 66) was prepared from 
salary - aara^ collected and reported by 
the Education Commission of the States. 1 
These data are presented here as fre- 
quency distributions of ratios between 
the salary of the chief executive 
officer of the state-level coordinating 
or governing body and the highest and 
lowest salaries of chief institutional 
officers. Median ratios are shown. 

The data are shown separately for the 
14 advisory coordinating agency states 
(Type B) , 11 regulatory coordinating 
agency states (Type C) , and 15 consoli- 
dated governing board states (Type D) 
for which the salary data were available. 



1 

The Education Commission of the 
States, Staffing and Salary Information , 
Statewide Coordinating or Governing 
Agencies , 1971-72. Higher Education 
Services Division, 1860 Lincoln Street, 
Suite 300, Denver, Colorado, April 1972. 
(mimeo) 



The Table B-l data show that there 
are differences in the salaries of cen- 
tral body chief executive officers com- 
pared with the salaries of institutional 
presidents. All six frequency distri- 
butions of the ratios overlap, but the 
tendency is for the chief officer of 
consolidated governing boards to be paid 
the highest relative salary, and the 
chief officer of the advisory coordina- 
ting agency to be the least well paid on 
the comparative scale. This finding is 
not surprising, considering the varia- 
tion is responsibilities typically 
assumed by the different categories of 
executive officers. 

The variation in the lowest-institu- 
tional-officer-salary ratios almost 
certainly derives from the variety of 
types of individual institutions at this 
end of the president's salary scale. 

The only observation to be made from 
these data is that, even for the advis- 
ory coordinating agencies, the median 
ratio is 1.03, indicating that the 
"average" advisory agency executive 
officer is paid as well as the institu- 
tional president in his state with the 
lowest salary. 

The variation in the highest salary 
comparison ratios is more interesting. 
This variation is least for the regu- 
latory coordinating agency states. The 
greater spread of ratios for the advis- 
ory coordinating agency states probably 
derives from the greater ranges of 
responsibilities of these types of 
agencies. The greater range of ratios 
for consolidated governing board states 
occurs because, in several of the smaller 
states with this structure, the chief 
board officer serves as an "executive 
secretary" or "executive director", 
carrying less responsibility than do 
the "chancellors" who are clearly the 
chief executive and administrative 
officers in their states. The latter 
types of officers can be identified by 
salaries that are at least the same as, 
and usually higher than, those of the 
highest salaried university president 
in the state. 







Table B-l 






SALARIES OF CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


OF STATE COORDINATING 




AND 


GOVERNING BODIES COMPARED 


WITH HIGHEST 






AND LOWEST SALARIES OF INSTITUTIONAL 








CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 








1971-72 SALARIES 








Salary of State Level Officer Compared with 


Salary of 






Institutional Officer With 








Highest Salary 


Lowest Salary 


Ratio** 


Type 


B* Type C* Type D* 


Type B* Type C* Type D* 


2.00+ 






1 


i i 


1.90-1.99 










1.80-1.89 






1 


2 


1. 70-1.79 










1.60-1,69 






1 


1 3 


1.50-1.59 








I 


1.40-1.49 








2 


1.30-1.39 






2 


3 1 


1.20-1.29 




i 


1 




1.10-1.19 




i 




2 2 


1.00-1.09 


1 


1 5 


3 


1 


.90- .99 


1 


1 3 


4 


2 2 


.80- .89 


1 


5 1 




1 


.70- .79 


3 


1 1 






.60- .69 


5 


3 2 




1 


.50- .59 


1 


1 


1 




.40- .49 


2 








No. of 










States 


14 


11 15 


14 


11 15 


Median 




. 






Ratio 


.67 


.80 .98 


1.03 1. 


36 1.33 


*Type B - 


States 


with advisory coordinating 


agencies 




Type C - 


States 


with coordinating agencies 


with regulatory powers 


Type D - 


States 


with consolidated governing boards 




**Ratio of 


salary 


of state-level officer to 


salary of institutional 


chief executive 


(president or chancellor). 
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Appendix C 



ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE MISSOURI 
COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



The recommendation of the State 
L Reorganization Commission of Missouri 

to alter the form of state-level coordi- 
nation of higher education in Missouri 
could be read as implying that the 
Missouri Commission on Higher Education 
has performed inadequately. It is thus 
appropriate to offer at least a brief 
summary enumeration of accomplishments 
of the Commission. This enumeration is 
as follows: 

1. A first master plan (1966) for 
higher education in Missouri was develop- 
ed. Sections of it have been, from time 
to time, updated. The plan has had an 

t influence on the development of higher 

education in the state. A second coor- 
;• dinated plan is now near completion. 

2. In addition to collecting and 

\ publishing information in a series of 

periodic statistical reports, the 
\ Commission has sponsored and published 

{ an array of special in-depth studies on 

$ such topics as organized occupational 

I education, graduate education, private 

i higher education, medical education, 

? public junior college education, dental 

education, and optometric education. In 
I several instances , such studies have 

provided bases for specific recommenda- 
tions in the areas studied by the 
\ Commission and have, thus, influenced the 

course of higher education in the state. 

f 3. An institution-by-institution in- 
i' ventory of academic degree programs 

recently has been developed and published 
j and is being kept up to date. 

f 4. The Commission recently has devel- 

I oped and published sets of criteria for 

i new baccalaureate, masters, and doctors 

J? degree programs, and has developed re- 

i porting procedures whereby it may obtain 

j: information relevant to the criteria for 

new program proposals. It may be expect- 
ed that these procedures will strengthen 
[: the Commission's ability to respond to 

its charge to review and make recommenda- 
tions on new programs. 

5. Since its inception, the Commis- 
O sion has reviewed institutional legisla-* 
ERJC tive budger request:; and has provided its 



recommendations thereon to the executive 
and legislative branches of state govern- 
ment. This Commission activity has con- 
tributed to more responsible budget 
development and appropriations at the 
state level. 

6. An ad hoc advisory committee on 
the restudy of the formula system for 
developing budget recommendations re- 
cently has been appointed. It may be 
anticipated that the efforts of this 
committee will lead to improvements in 
the manner in which the Commission dis- 
charges its responsibilities in this 
area . 

7. The Commission has stimulated 
increased institutional sensitivity to 
the costs of higher education and the 
need for effective controls and manage- 
ment tools. 

8. The Commission has made a number 
of specific recommendations to institu- 
tional governing boards and to state 
government on such matters as admissions 
requirements and the residency classifi- 
cation of students for fee purposes. It 
is studying the establishment of uniform 
student fees and tuition rates. 

9. A state-wide inventory of the 
physical space of institutions of higher 
education has been developed, space 
utilization studies have been completed, 
and recommendations on capital budgets 
have been rendered by the Commission. 

10. The Commission has served as a 
vehicle for securing and administering 
considerable amounts of federal finan- 
cial support for programs and facilities. 
It has vigorously pursued its pioneer 
program in the acquisition of federal 
excess property in behalf of the insti- 
tutions and the state. 

11. The Commission has stimulated 
coordination between public and private 
higher education and has provided a 
medium for communication among all seg- 
ments of higher education in the state. 

12. The activities of the Commission 
have been conducted with a minimum of 
bureaucracy and cost to the state. 




These accomplishments must be viewed 
in light of the limitations in the per- 
formance and effectiveness of the 
Missouri Commission on Higher Education. 
An enumeration of such limitations 
follows: 

1. The accomplishments of the Commis- 
sion have been limited by the funds made 
available for its activity. Greater 
financial support and improved staffing 
could be expected to enhance the ability 
of the Commission to provide effective 
state-level coordination of higher 
education by more vigorous pursuit of its 
statutory charge. 

2. The division of responsibility 
between the Commission and the State 
Board of Education for the supervision 



and coordination of public junior and 
community colleges has curtailed the 
ability of the Commission to provide 
effective coordination within and be- 
tween this segment of higher education 
as well as other segments. 

3 . The postures of the General 
Assembly and of the executive offices 
of state government have not at all 
times been responsive to the assigned 
role of the Commission, nor to its 
recommendations. Similarly, there have 
been instances of institutional in- 
difference to Commission recommendations. 
Unfortunately, and perhaps through little 
fault of its own, these factors have 
impinged upon the effectiveness and 
credibility of the Commission. 
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